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I am sure I can improve this stroking. 
Right practice gives ease in this work. 


I must keep the carriage movements evene 


Notice the constructive thought content of these sen- 
tences taken from an exercise in Lesson 5, page 17 of 
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procedure in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING enables the students to make 
the maximum amount of progress. The students carefully maintain control of 
every key after it is introduced. Attention is given to punctuation, spacing, 
grammatical construction, and various other factors that are often neglected. 
Well-balanced emphasis is placed on personal and on business typing prob- 
lems. 


There are numerous other features in “‘2OTH CENTURY” that you will not 
find in any other single textbook. 


Now available for a one-year or a two-year course with optional workbooks 
and achievement tests. 
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Each sheet is perforated along the side. 


Each lesson consists of a drill with a corresponding test on the 
reverse side of each sheet. 


Students are encouraged to compete with other students in the 
class and with their own past records. A standard time is es- 
tablished for the completion of each test. 


Short cuts and efficient methods of calculation are emphasized. 
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EDITORIAL... 


What Is the Answer? 


The office of the president of the Department of Business Education of the 
National Education Association serves as a clearing house for opinions pertain- 
ing to business-education. During the past ten days, letters have come into 
this office from forty-two states. These letters are from state superintendents, 
city directors of commercial education, classroom teachers, business executives, 
and state directors of the Department. 


The school administrator and the business executive usually express the 
same opinion; at least they think along similar lines. They are both interested 
in the development and the promotion of business education. The classroom 


teacher usually directs attention to classroom problems, including methods of 
teaching. 


The business executive—the man who buys the product of the schools— 
is perfectly willing to let the teacher solve his own classroom problems. What 
the executive wants is a product properly and adequately trained for business. 
His mind is not on methods of instruction; his mind is on the qualifications 
and the personal qualities of the applicant. 


It was brought out definitely at the Detroit convention that business 
executives agree that the schools are doing a good job in training their students 
in the business subjects. Executives are not so certain, however, that the 
schools are doing a good job in training their students professionally for a 
business career. 


These executives believe there is something lacking when applicants for 
employment approach them with such questions as: What are the hours? 
What salary do you pay? What will be my chances for advancement? 


Schools of medicine, law, and other professional schools undertake to 
train their students to have the right attitude toward the profession for which 
they are being trained. The dean of a medical school wrote me recently: ‘“‘I 
do not believe a single day ever goes by that members of the medical faculty 
do not, by word and deed, make every possible effort to inspire the medical 
student and encourage him to work diligently for the advancement of the 
profession of medicine.’’ A letter from the dean of a law school emphasizes 
the same thought in referring to the education provided for law students. 


What are the business teachers doing to “‘inspire’’ the business student 
and to “‘encourage him to work diligently’’ for the advancement of business? 
Are they teaching their students to have the right attitude toward business? 
Through THE BALANCE SHEET, I submit these questions to the business teach- 


ers of America. What is the answer? 
OE. Zid Z 


President, Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association; 
Detroit Commercial College 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The Relation of Business Education 


to General Education 


Part IX 


How General Educational Trends are Likely to 
Influence Business Education 


by 


Dr. Harl R. Douglass 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





1. “‘The Place of Vocational Education in 

the General Plan of Education.’’—Dr. 

Ratpu E. Pickett, New York University, New 

York, N. Y 

- “Business Education as Vocational Edu- 
cation—’’NaTHANIEL ALTHOLZ, director of 
commercial education, New York, N. Y. 

. “Business Education as Nonvocational 
Education’’—R. G. Watters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

. “Social-Business Education and the So- 
cial Sciences’—Dr. W. G. Kimmet, man- 
aging editor, Social Studies Magazine. 

- ‘What Business Education Does Every- 
body Need’’—Anprew J. Morais, substitute 
assistant supervisor, Commercial Education Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City School District. 





The following series of articles has been planned and sponsored by the National Council 
of Business Education. Part IX of the series appears in this issue. 


6. ‘‘What Business Education Can Do for 
the Consumer’’—Dr. A. O. Coxvin, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


. ‘‘What Business Education Cannot Do 
for the Consumer’’—Proressor FRANCES 
Zu1tu, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


. ‘How the Problems of Administration 
and Supervision Which Arise in Connec- 
tion with Business Education Differ from 
General Educational Administration and 
Supervision’”—Dr. Davin B. WEGLEIN, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


- “How General Educational Trends are 
Likely to Influence Business Education”’ 
—Dr. Haru R. Dovetass, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Business education is part and 
parcel of the larger whole—the education of 
adolescents and adults. The part, of course, 
determines to some extent the whole. Even 
more, business education is influenced by 
developments in education as a whole. The 
purpose of this discussion is to focus atten- 
tion upon some of the more probable direc- 
tions of influence of education in general 
upon business education. 

Within the past decade or so, emphasis 
upon various types of objectives for the 
schools has been undergoing redistribution. 
Trends in this area include (1) greater em- 
phasis upon education for intelligent citizen- 
ship, (2) a discovery of the consumer and 
his rapidly expanding need for education— 
scientific, mathematical, economical, and 
political—the result of the development of 
mass production and national markets, and 
(3) a changed attitude towards preparation 
for college. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. As the nation 
grows older, it seems that there is a con- 
comitant strain on the assumption that de- 
mocracy can be made to function satisfac- 
torily in a large country when it is concen- 
trated primarily upon economic interests 
and when it is highly specialized into capital- 
istic, labor, and agricultural groups. With 
increasing specialization and differentiation 
of opposing interests, with the increasing 
complexity of economic and political prob- 
lems, and with the increasing severity of 
“depressions,” promising as they do to be- 
come progressively more severe, and with 
the increasing tendencies for newspapers 
and periodicals to become instruments of 
propaganda, the effectiveness and the amount 
of education for intelligent citizenship must 
be at least correspondingly augmented. Our 
“democracy” will fall further and further 
short of achieving general prosperity and 
the fulfillment of democratic ideals if stu- 
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dents are not taught to become intelligent 
citizens. 

In recent years, a growing number of 
leaders in educational thought and practice 
have more and more vigorously sought to 
give more attention to the development of 
intelligent citizenship. It is certain that 
this increased attention will affect business 
education. It will and it should be focused 
more definitely upon the education of the 
citizen as compared to vocational objectives. 

Closely associated with this trend, an 
aspect of education for citizenship, is the 
tendency to give consideration to “‘what 
probably ought to be” as well as to “what 
is.” As applied to business education, this 
trend would result in the emphasis of pro- 
posed reforms and of possibilities in the 
form of more sound or more efficient business 
practices or methods. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NONINTELLECTUAL OUT- 
coMEs. The education of a good citizen in- 
volves not only information, but also ideals, 
attitudes, and interests. There is a growing 
recognition that the learning of information 
and the development of school-subject skills 
has been badly overemphasized. Such types 
of outcomes as compared to ideals, attitudes, 
and interests are easier to teach, easier to 
test, and, as studies have repeatedly shown, 
easier to forget. The epochal swing towards 
objective tests, as yet not developed to 
measure satisfactorily the effect of teaching 
upon ideals, attitudes, and interests, has 
served to bring about an indispensable par- 
tiality to the teaching of information. Logic 
is beginning to reassert itself and quite gen- 
erally much more attention is given to the 
more difficult task of developing other types 
of outcomes more likely to be permanent 
acquisitions and more likely to influence 
conduct favorable to good citizenship. That 
this trend will fail to affect business educa- 
tion is neither probable nor desirable. 

The realization is spreading in various 
quarters that in classroom motivation and 
in guidance of young people, too much em- 
phasis has been placed upon the selfish and 
the individualistic qualities. | Youngsters 
have been appealed to almost completely on 
the basis of their own interest, to the exclu- 
sion of ideals of service to others and to their 
country. Appeal to competitive instinct has 
been greatly emphasized in modern educa- 
tion. Its ill effects are now being regarded 
with alarm by many discerning educators. 
American education has been characterized 
by an exaggerated emphasis upon winning 
contests, making good “marks,” and winning 
awards and prizes. 
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There is a growing feeling that the use of 
methods that emphasize competition, fear, 
and individualistic and self-centering mo- 
tives are certain to produce undesirable ef- 
fects upon character and personality. These 
effects will definitely outweigh whatever 
increased mastery of school subject matter 
may result from their use. Since such meth- 
ods have been employed in business educa- 
tion as much, if not more, than in other 
subjects, it seems highly probable that the 
tendency to deflate these undesirable prac- 
tices will not fail to make itself felt in busi- 
ness education. 


EDUCATION OF THE CONSUMER. The last 
decade of secondary education has witnessed 
the discovery of the consumer. Previously, 
educational materials and methods had 
focused more upon the education of the 
producer—for vocations and for college prep- 
aration. Changes in American business life 
have so greatly increased the need for con- 
sumer education that at last it is receiving 
a belated, but encouraging place in the sun. 

We have been steadily growing from a 
nation of small local industries, relatively 
unspecialized in meeting our needs, and from 
a nation of face-to-face dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer, to one of huge factories, 
nation-wide markets, and intensive adver- 
tising. Low costs are usually possible only 
under conditions of large-scale production. 
Large-scale production can be maintained 
only if national intensive advertising cam- 
paigns are conducted continuously. The 
total amounts of sales of a given product 
sold nationally run into millions, tens of 
millions, hundreds of millions. Consequently, 
for the purposes of stimulating and control- 
ling purchases of a given product, advertis- 
ing can command the most irresistible talents 
of art, science, printing, music, and radio, 
the cost running into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually for many companies. 

Science has prostituted itself to the pro- 
duction of cheaper articles so similar to 
articles of superior value that the individual 
consumer finds it practically impossible to 
distinguish the good articles from the bad. 
Financial schemes and installment buying 
are also modern developments which further 
aggravate the need for consumer education. 

Under these conditions, purchases are 
likely to be made upon bases not in harmony 
with economy, health, or relative needs. 
The need and the opportunities for consumer 
education have become so much greater and 
so much more clearly realized that the cur- 
ricula of high schools and junior colleges are 
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being adjusted to meet the situation. In 
some schools, special courses in consumer 
education, sometimes taught by instructors 
in economics or business education, are being 
introduced. In_other schools, special atten- 
tion is given to consumer education in the 
courses in science, in home economics, and 
in economics and business education. 


EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE. Still another 
trend in curriculum objectives is the changed 
attitude towards college} preparation. For 
generations there have been protests against 
the undue influence of the college prepara- 
tory objective upon the curriculum, as it 
affects the large majority who would not 
attend college. 

Recently the protest has become more 
vigorous and more effective. Numerous 
studies have shown that scholastic success 
in college is not greatly affected by the pat- 
tern of subjects taken by students in sec- 
ondary schools. Students with little or no 
training in mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages do as well as students of the same 
ability who have had more training in those 
fields. Students with three to six units in 
vocational subjects do practically as well as 
those of comparable ability with no or fewer 
credits in vocational subjects. 

As institutions of higher education con- 
tinue to relax or to abandon the requirement 
of credits in mathematics or foreign lan- 
guages, enrollments in courses in business 
education will increase and the required or 
recommended status of those subjects in 
commercial or business curricula will become 
less and less common. Also, the absurd 
superiority complex of teachers of the col- 
lege subjects previously thought to have 
superior college preparatory value will dis- 
appear. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY AND INTEGKATION, 
Still another recent development certain to 
influence business education is the spread of 
Gestalt psychology, and the related concepts 
of “organismic” philosophy and the “inte- 
grated” or “fused” curriculum. The Gestal- 
ter tells us that when we break up mental 
experience into its “components,” we lose 
something possessed by the combination of 
these elements in the natural complex mental 
situation, which is not in any of its parts, 
but which has its being or significance in the 
relationships between the parts or the 
“wholeness” of the parts. This idea is simi- 
lar to the disappearance of “‘wetness” when 
water is separated into hydrogen and oxygen. 
~ The “organismic” philosophy of learning 
argues for the training of the “whole” child 
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in natural situations in which he functions 
comprehensively. Having the child learn in 
situations artifically simplified to suit school 
and subject matter organization is not a 
sound or an economical practice. 


“Integration,” a fusion of two or more or 
of all school subjects, grows materially out 
of Gestalt psychology and the organismic 
philosophy. In many schools, the movement 
has gone no further in classroom practice 
than “correlation” or stressing, upon suitable 
occasions, the interrelations between the 
particular subject being taught and other 
subjects. In other schools, two subjects, 
such as English and civics, business train- 
ing and mathematics, English and biology, 
physics and mathematics, are combined. In 
a few schools, usually associated with a 
teacher-training institution, attempts have 
been made to pool all or nearly all the sub- 
jects. 


Certain difficulties seem to render the 
general spread of “integration” improbable. 
Among formidable obstacles may be men- 
tioned the lack of properly trained leaders 
and the opposition of parents, boards of 
education, administrators, college teachers, 
and teachers in the schools themselves who 
do not want to reorganize the courses and 
methods in order to become teachers of the 
“{ntegrated” fused curriculum. 


Nevertheless, the idea of correlation plac- 
ing the emphasis upon relating rather than 
compartmentalizing subjects is growing 
steadily. Teachers need to be more broadly 
trained and to broaden their interests. Busi- 
ness education on the “‘whole-child” basis 
means also a greater emphasis upon per- 
sonality character as well as upon the non- 
intellectual traits and upon functional sub- 
ject matter. In addition, this trend chal- 
lenges business education to survey the 
situation and to see what, if any, of its 
domain it wishes to surrender to the new 
“{ntegrated”’ empire. 


GENERAL OR COMMON EDUCATION. Still an- 
other factor is a counter trend against the 
trend towards many specialized elective 
courses. More recently there may be dis- 
cerned a growing opinion that every child 
should be taught in some form every year, 
English, social studies, science, mathematics, 
and aesthetic, leisure, and reactional activi- 
ties. There is also developing a rather gen- 
eral feeling that specific vocational educa- 
tion is neither wise nor possible for many 
vocations or in many schools, and that more 
basic, general, vocational instruction is de- 
sirable and necessary. A general type of 
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vocational instruction should be taught 
which could be applicable to a large number 
of related species of vocational employment. 


These trends will tend to emphasize basic 
business education as opposed to the devel- 
opment of more specific skills. The trend 
toward more general, common education 
will also tend to encourage the adaptation 
of courses in science, social studies, and 
English to vocational objectives and hence 
make these courses more formidable com- 
petition to all vocational subjects. 


INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION. One of 
the most marked characteristics of educa- 
tional development has been the efforts to 
adjust instructional materials and methods 
to individual capacities, needs, and interests. 
Probably as the result of the development 
of mental tests, the greatest emphasis has 
been upon differences in capacities. With 
the newer philosophy, differences in interests 
are to be given great attention. 

We must realize the fact that, contrasted 
with the one student in ten who attended 
high school in 1910, the high school student 
body of today constitutes two-thirds of all 
children of high school age, and is almost a 
random sample of the entire population. 
The high school boy and girl of today will go 
into every walk and occupation of life. Most 
of these students will be laborers, farmers, 
factory or transportation workers, domestic 
servants, and the like, or the wives of men 
engaged in such occupations, since most of 
the population will be so occupied. 

Business education, as all education, must 
therefore be directed towards the future 
needs of all the people. It must be organized 
for students who come from homes of all 
levels of socio-economic status and with all 
types of interests and lack of interests. It 
must be organized to make provision for 
successful learning by youngsters of the dull- 
normal type and, at the same time, it must 
provide for the complete development of the 
powers of those students of superior capaci- 
ties. In addition to the plans and devices 
already in operation in business education 
classes of the more progressive teachers, it 
also calls for different versions of some sub- 
jects for students of different levels, as is 
now beginning to be done in mathematics, 
English, science, and other subjects. An 
example of this plan is the teaching of sim- 
pler bookkeeping for the less able students, 
and the teaching of more difficult and more 
abstract bookkeeping for the able students. 


GRADE PLACEMENT. There has been a no- 
ticeable reaction against the 200-year-old 
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trend to move subjects further down into 
lower grades. Topics in arithmetic once 
taught in the third grade are now being 
taught in the fourth grade. Grammar is 
being moved from the elementary school 
into the high school, and algebra is being 
taught in the tenth grade instead of in the 
ninth grade. Most pronounced probably 
has been the tendency to remove vocational 
subjects from the junior high school and to 
place them in the later years of the senior 
high school or in the junior college. 

While this trend is in part attributable to 
a desire to reduce failures, it is also, and 
probably to a greater extent, attributable 
to efforts to bring about a more effective 
grade placement of subject matter by post- 
poning many topics until students are more 
mature and better able to grasp their sig- 
nificance and to see their applications to life. 
It is also attritutable in part to the realiza- 
tion that the graduates of vocational cur- 
ricula must these days be at least sixteen or 
eighteen years of age to find employment 
for which special vocational courses prepare 
them. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. New methods em- 
ployed in general education always tend to 
creep into the business education classroom. 
All new methods and devices will have their 
effects, but a few in particular may be men- 

tioned, 


The trend toward itaprovement in tests, 
which is already under way, will continue. 
Teachers will improve in their ability to 
construct superior objective tests and tests 
will be developed which measure more pro- 
portionately all the types of outcomes of 
business education, including attitudes, ide- 
als, and interests. 


Likewise, the trend toward less recita- 
tion and more supervised study will con- 
tinue, as will the trend toward a more sym- 
pathetic, friendly teacher-student relation- 
ship. The trend toward the abandonment 
of the use of fear and compulsion in favor of 
the use of pride and interest as motivating 
principles in the classroom will also continue. 

There is a clear-cut tendency to desert 
the abstract, the verbal, and the bookish for 
the concrete, the applied, and the practical. 
It is certain that business education of the 
nineteen forties will involve more pictures, 
films, charts, models, graphs, and demon- 
strations as well as more lifelike problems 
and projects. Business education will also 
be more closely and more accurately corre- 
lated with current business practices, prob- 

“Concluded on page 288) 
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Visual Instruction in the Commercial Subjects 


Part Ill 
Specimens, Models, and Appliances 


Part Ill of a series of articles on the use of 
visual aids in the teaching of commercial subjects. 


by 


R. G. Walters 
Director of Teacher Training 
Grove City College 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Ir 1s not at all uncommon for a 
commercial geography student, who cannot 
for the life of him tell one grain from another 
nor wool from cotton, to make an impressive 
recitation about grains or textiles based on 
facts which he has memorized from a text- 
book. Nor is it unheard of for an office 
practice teacher to give a student a high 
grade for a recitation on an office appliance 
which the student has never operated and 
perhaps has never even seen. Such occur- 
rences represent an immeasurable waste of 
students’ time and effort. Students are 
forced to learn facts which they will forget 
within a few days. Worse still, students are 
led to believe that they are being trained for 
business when they learn to repeat, parrot- 
like, facts about office and store appliances 
or commercial materials. These students 
will have a sad disillusionment when they 
find, upon getting their first jobs, that either 
they have forgotten the facts which they so 
laboriously learned, or that they are unable 
to apply the facts to concrete situations. 
Merely reading about objects instead of 
studying the actual objects themselves, is 
not, of course, limited to commercial educa- 
tion, for this practice is found in every field 
of academic education. However, this prac- 
tice is less excusable in commercial work 
because the efforts made by commercial 
students are supposed to have some voca- 
tional value. There is very little of voca- 
tional value, or of any other value, in merely 
memorizing a mass of facts. Commercial 
teachers should see, therefore, that textbook 
reading and oral explanations by the teacher 
are supplemented by a study of concrete 
objects. 


Objects should be studied, whenever and 
wherever possible, in their natural environ- 
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ment. For instance, the ideal place to study 
raw cotton is in a cotton field, and the place 
to study cotton cloth is in a cotton factory. 
The ideal place to study an oil well is in an 
oil field, and the ideal place to study a cal- 
culating machine is in an office. Class trips 
are intended to make such ideal study pos- 
sible, but, unfortunately, the number of 
class trips that can be made in a school year 
is limited. ‘Teachers have, therefore, one 
extreme possibility of spending too much 
time on class trips, and another extreme 
possibility of merely requiring students to 
read about commercial objects. A middle 
course is possible if the teacher will conduct 
some class trips, require some textbook 
study, and bring many objects into the 
classroom. As a commercial geography class 
in Maine cannot easily make a class trip to 
a cotton field, an interesting textbook de- 
scription of cotton growing, supplemented 
by pictures and by a study of an actual 
cotton plant, (which can be obtained without 
much trouble) will, to some extent, take the 
place of the field trip. Although it is almost 
impossible for a class in New York City to 
visit an oil field, the students can get a 
fairly accurate idea of the oil industry by 
reading a textbook description of the oil 
industry, by studying pictures of an oil dis- 
trict, and by examining models of oil wells 
and oil tanks. 

CLASSES OF OBJECTS. And now as to the 
kinds of objects that may be studied in the 
classroom by commercial students. These 
objects may be divided roughly into three 
groups: 

First, specimens or samples, which are 
intended to show the characteristics of a 
large group of objects, or of a large mass of 
material. A single letterhead is a specimen 
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of a large number of letterheads; a single 
glass brick’ is a specimen of many glass 
bricks; a small piece of iron ore is a specimen 
of a mass of iron ore. 

Second, models or representations or re- 
productions of objects, frequently in minia- 
ture form. A small reproduction of the Em- 
pire State Building, for example, would be a 
model of that building; a form of a draft 
filled out with pen and ink or on a type- 
writer would be a model of a draft. 

Third, office and store appliances. This 
group of objects is distinguished from the 
first two groups in that the objects in this 
group require mechanical operation. The 
best-known example of an office appliance 
is, of course, the typewriter. 


THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. Specimens and 
models which are not to be used in the de- 
velopment of student skill may be kept in a 
commercial museum. The commercial mu- 
seum may form part of a general school 
museum, which includes articles of non- 
commercial interest, such as historical arti- 
cles. The commercial museum is best main- 
tained, however, as an independent unit 
since many of the articles in a general mu- 
seum represent the “dead past” and the 


entire museum itself may be looked upon as 
a sort of “graveyard.” Such an attitude on 
the part of students toward a commercial 
museum must, above everything, be avoided. 

The commercial museum should be well- 
lighted; some schools make the mistake of 
placing museum materials in a dark hallway 
or in some other location where the objects 
cannot be seen easily. In addition, the mu- 
seum should be so located that it is accessible 
to all teachers at all times, for, of course, it 
should be considered a department museum 
and not a one-teacher affair. The lack of 
forethought is shown if a museum is placed 
in a classroom where the teacher may be 
interrupted during a class period by another 
teacher who desires to obtain some of the 
specimens. 

A complete school or college commercial 
museum may be divided into the following 
sections: 

Raw materials section. This section should 
contain specimens of grains, woods, minerals, 
building stones, fibers, and certain food 
products. 

Semifinished products section. This section 
should contain cloth, metals extracted from 
the ore but not made into finished products, 
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flour, and other semifinished food products. 

Manufactured goods section. The number 
and the variety of manufactured articles in 
this section are, of course, limited only by 
the resourcefulness of the teacher and the 
students, and by the school’s financial ability 
to pay for such articles. 


| Instead of separating raw materials, semi- 
finished products, and finished products 
from each other, the persons in charge of the 
museum may prefer to arrange articles so 
that they will show regular development 
from raw materials to finished products. 
This plan is especially desirable if two or 
more raw materials enter into the manu- 
facture of a finished product. The plan may 
be called the “functional arrangement” of 
commercial materials, since it shows ex- 
actly how various raw materials function in 
the manufacture of commercial products. 

The foregoing divisions of a commercial 
museum are particularly useful in the teach- 
ing of commercial geography, but a well- 
developed museum can be used in the teach- 
ing of other commercial subjects. For these 
additional subjects, the following depart- 
ments of a museum may be planned: 


Business papers section. Literally hun- 
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dreds of different kinds of papers and form: 
are used in business. The forms that may be 
studied and discussed are those in such 
subjects as bookkeeping, salesmanship and 
retailing, general business, office practice, 
business arithmetic, and typewriting; hence, 
a collection of up-to-date business papers 
and forms will be of help to practically all 
commercial teachers. 


All papers and forms should be carefully 
classified and labeled. A line or two of de- 
scription, pointing out the unique features 
of each paper, may be included on the labels. 
Papers and forms may be mounted on card- 
board, half a dozen or more placed on one 
sheet, and the cardboard sheets hung on a 
swinging metal arm manufactured for dis- 
play purposes. Instead of displaying busi- 
ness papers in this way, the teacher may 
prefer to mount each form on a separate 
sheet of heavy paper or cardboard and file 
it in a filing cabinet. 


Bookkeeping and accounting section. A 
collection of bookkeeping and accounting 
blanks, forms, and books will be helpful to 
teachers of bookkeeping or accounting. The 
collection may include bound books and a 
variety of loose-leaf and card specimens. 
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The collection may also contain specimens 
of special rulings for different kinds of man- 
ufacturing companies, wholesale and retail 
companies, transportation companies, min- 
ing companies, amusement enterprises, pub- 
lic institutions, and church and civic organ- 
izations. 


Business letters section. Teachers of busi- 
ness English, shorthand, and typewriting 
will be especially interested in a section of 
the museum devoted to specimens of busi- 
ness letters. A part of this division might 
contain specimens of printed, engraved. and 
embossed letterheads; another part might 
show various ways of arranging a letter; a 
third part might be devoted to letters show- 
ing samples of correct and incorrect English; 
and still another part might include speci- 
mens of letters written for various purposes, 
such as sales letters, collection letters, and 
credit letters. An effective arrangement of 
letter specimens shows one letter written 
incorrectly and next to it, or opposite it, a 
letter written correctly. The specimens 
may be mounted on cardboard and hung on 
swinging arms similar to the arms used for 
displaying business forms, or they may be 
mounted individually and filed away in a 


filing cabinet. Whether specimens are hung 
for display purposes or are filed, they should 
be carefully labeled and classified, 

Miscellaneous section of the museum. If 
the school offers a course in advertising, a 
division of the museum might be devoted to 
advertisements that illustrate the applica- 
tion of recognized advertising principles. 
Other divisions of the museum might be 
devoted to foreign and American coins, to 
stamps, and to containers and wrapping 
materials. 


OBTAINING SPECIMENS FOR THE MUSEUM A 
fairly good collection of museum specimens 
can be obtained with an expenditure of very 
little money. Many manufacturing com- 
panies have prepared displays of their prod- 
ucts, and of the raw materials used in man- 
ufacturing the products, for the use of 
schools and colleges. In most cases, these 
displays are furnished free of charge. Among 
the kinds of companies most able and willing 
to furnish individual specimens or well- 
organized displays are the companies that 
manufacture rubber, oil, silk, woolen mate- 
rial, cotton material, chocolate, aluminum, 
copper and brass, iron and steel, and flour. 
Correspondence regarding displays may be 
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taken care of by the principal, the teacher, 
the class secretary, or the commercial club 
secretary. 


The commercial museum of Philadelphia 
supplies, at small cost, specially prepared 
collections of raw materials for the use of 
commercial geography classes. Several large 
city and state museums have prepared loan 
exhibits for the use of schools in their dis- 
tricts. Private individuals who make a hobby 
of collecting certain objects, especially coins, 
stamps, paper money, or mineral ores, are 
often willing to lend their collections tem- 
porarily to local schools. Frequently, indi- 
vidual members of a class can obtain speci- 
mens for the museum. These articles may 
be secured through parents, who work in 
plants manufacturing the articles, or they 
may be obtained by applying directly to 
officials in the plants. Purchasing agents of 
manufacturing companies often receive sam- 
ples of materials which cannot be used, and 
which will be gladly turned over to a local 
institution if the agents know that the sam- 
ples are wanted. Managers of retail stores 
are generally glad to save unique letters, 
especially sales letters, or to furnish speci- 
mens of their own business forms, if the 
managers are requested to do so by the 
teacher or by the students. In fact, the 
number of sources of specimens for the mu- 
seum is limited only by the resourcefulness 
of the teacher and the students. 


An exchange of local products for the 
products of other parts of the country might 
be made, either by means of the teacher cor- 
responding with other commerical teachers, 
or by means of the secretary of the school or 
college commercial club corresponding with 
the secretary of a club located near the de- 
sired products. In this way, specimens of 
cotton and cotton plants might be exchanged 
by a Southern club for raw materials or 
specimens of manufactured products from a 
Northern club. Incidentally, such exchanges 
increase the students’ interest in their com- 
mercial club as well as in the museum which 
they are helping to create. 


The persons in charge of the school com- 
mercial museum should be careful of two 
things: first, that the museum does not be- 
come a mere collection of curios that will not 
function in the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects; and second, that the museum does not 
contain many duplicate specimens. Some 
schools, for example, have duplicate displays 
of rubber or of oil, which were obtained from 
several different companies. This practice 
merely results in using space for duplicate 
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specimens that should be used for a variety 
of specimens. 


THE USE OF SPECIMENS. Teaching Com- 
mercial Materials. Much is being written 
and said these days about “consumer educa- 
tion.”” Many educators who are enthusiastic 
about the general idea of consumer education 
are uncertain as to how definite and concrete 
consumer knowledge can be conveyed to the 
students. Possibly one of the best ways to 
give students in commercial geography, re- 
tailing, or consumer economics concrete con- 
sumer knowledge is to require a study of 
specimens of raw materials, semifinished 
products, and finished products. Suppose, 
for example, a class is studying a unit on 
“textiles.” Each student might be given 
specimens of cotton, wool, linen, silk, and 
rayon goods. The students might then be 
required to study how to test each of these 
materials, and they might then be given 
practice in actually testing the materials in 
order to recognize readily each kind of fab- 
ric. After the students have worked on 
simple materials, they might be taught to 
recognize mixtures, and to distinguish good 
and poor qualities of the same kind of mate- 
rials. Similar studies and tests might be 
made of specimens of metals which are some- 
what alike in appearance, such as aluminum, 
pewter, stainless steel, monel metal, and 
nickel, and of various kinds of leather and of 
artificial leather. This is ““consumer educa- 
tion” of a very real sort, but it is education 
obtained by the study of actual specimens, 
supplementing, of course, printed explana- 
tions and descriptions found in textbooks. 
It would be most unwise to attempt to elim- 
inate the latter entirely. 


Teaching Specimen Papers, Books, and 
Letters. These specimens may be used in a 
variety of ways, depending upon the subject 
being taught. If the collection of business 
papers contains old as well as new specimens, 
students may be made to see the gradual 
evolution which has taken place in the form, 
the size, the style, and the wording of the 
papers. Collections of old and new letters 
may be used to show changes in letterheads, 
in arrangement of letters, and in style of 
wording. Collections of bookkeeping forms 
and books may be used to show those changes 
that have brought about greater efficiency 
in record keeping. Studies may also be 
made of papers and books that have been 
adapted to the needs of particular kinds of 
businesses. A school or a college might even 
render a service to the business community 
by encouraging business men to examine the 
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collection of specimens in order to get new 
ideas for use in business, 


MODELS. Most models found in schools and 
colleges are the work of students, although 
some models are made by teachers, and a 
few are bought from or are presented by 
commercial firms. Many models are the 
results of projects assigned to students; 
other models represent student hobbies. 
The making of miniature ships, for example, 
is a hobby pursued not only by boys, but 
also by some men. If a model, made either 
as a project or as a hobby, shows merit, the 
teacher should keep it for study by future 
classes. Of course, only a few models will be 
worth keeping, but the fact that a model 
may be retained and displayed indefinitely 
is an incentive to good work for most stu- 
dents. 

Among the models which may be made by 
students are: miniature canoes, ships, stage 
coaches, airplanes, grain elevators, and oil 
wells for use in commercial geography; min- 
iature files for use in general business; book- 
keeping sets for use in bookkeeping; letters 
for use in business English and typewriting; 
advertisements for use in advertising; and 
miniature store windows or store interiors 
for use in salesmanship and retailing. The 
salesmanship students of the Charleroi High 
School, Charleroi, Pennsylvania, under the 
guidance of Albert LoBuono, the salesman- 
ship and advertising teacher of that school, 
make miniature store fronts about five feet 
long, from cardboard. These model store 
fronts are afterwards used for practice in 
window decorating. 

Among the models that may be purchased 
are miniature vehicles of transportation, 
miniature reproductions of famous buildings, 
and miniature machines. Business and in- 
dustrial firms sometimes have models of 
machinery or furniture which are manu- 
factured or sold. These models have been 
prepared for the use of the salesmen. Many 
such firms would undoubtedly be willing to 
donate these models when they are finished 
with them, to schools located in their com- 
munities. The firms might even be willing 
to have duplicate models made if the expense 
involved is not too great. Some schools are 
so located that they are able to collect un- 
usual groups of models. For instance, the 
MacFarland Junior High School of Washing- 
ton, D. C., owns a number of patent models. 


BUSINESS APPLIANCES. No group of objects 
holds greater interest for the commercial 
teacher and the commercial students alike 
than business appliances. Although prac- 
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tically all business appliances depend upon 
mechanical manipulation, not all of them 
require an equal amount of skill for their 
operation. This fact should be kept in mind 
by public school teachers and school officials 
when purchasing appliances, for it is doubt- 
ful whether a public school is justified in 
spending public funds for business appliances 
which require no special skill to operate. 

Literally hundreds of business appliances 
are now on the market. These appliances 
may be classified in many different ways. 
Considering them from the viewpoint of the 
subjects in which they can function, we 
have the following groups of appliances: 

Appliances used in General Business 
Classes. Telephone, simple filing systems of 
various kinds, letter scales, and parcel post 
scales. 

Appliances used in Bookkeeping Classes. 
Bookkeeping machines, calculating machines 
of all kinds, billing machines, and a simple 
filing cabinet for the filing of special reports 
and papers. 

Appliances used in Typewriting Classes. 
Typewriters, billing machines, filing cabi- 
nets, and duplicating machines, such as the 
Mimeograph, which require the cutting. of 
stencils on a typewriter. 

Appliances used in Office Practice Classes. 
Typewriters, a Mimeograph machine, a 
Mimeoscope, a Ditto machine, an Addresso- 
graph, calculating machines of all kinds, 
Dictaphones or Ediphones, filing cabinets, a 
telephone, a telephone switchboard, mail 
scales, and billing machines. 

Appliances used in Selling and Retailing 
Classes. Cash register, containers for wrap- 
ping materials, scales for weighing goods, 
measuring devices of all kinds, tack maps 
to show salesmen’s territories, a telephone 
for practice in taking orders, show cases and 
display stands for practice in preparing 
counter and window displays, bags and other 
containers for carrying samples to be used 
in demonstrating practice. 

There are, of course, dozens of appliances 
used in business offices and stores, such as 
coin counters, check protectors, and time 
clocks, which require no special skill to oper- 
ate, hence they have little claim on commer- 
cial departments. Other appliances are so 
costly, or are used so infrequently, that the 
average school or college cannot afford to 
install them. Teletypewriters and card- 
sorting machines are in this class. It is a 
nice thing for students to know about such 
appliances, but it is difficult to justify the 
spending of the taxpayers’ money for these 
machines. If teachers desire to have students 
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see appliances of a kind which require no 
practice in order to operate or which are too 
costly to buy, arrangements can generally 
be made for salesmen of the appliances to 
demonstrate them to the class, or the class 
may make a trip to salesrooms that handle 
office and store appliances. 

All office and store appliances, whether 
requiring skill or not, are visual aids in the 
truest sense of the word. Those appliances 
requiring skill are more than visual aids— 
they are also kinesthetic aids. They form 
one of the most valuable groups of visual 
aids to be found in our schools, for the mere 
fact that these appliances will function in 
securing and holding jobs makes them more 
interesting to students. 


THE USE OF APPLIANCES. No detailed ex- 
planations for the teaching of office and 
store appliances will be attempted in this 
article, since such explanations would have 
a more logical place in an article on methods 
of teaching office practice. However, a few 
general principles touching on the visual 
nature of business appliances will be offered: 

(1) Textbooks should be depended upon 
for descriptions of the nature and the use of 
the appliances. The teacher must remember 
that visual aids, including office and store 
appliances, are not intended to displace 
textbooks, but rather to supplement them. 
Certain facts regarding the general nature 
of appliances, the kinds of businesses using 
them, and the different uses to which they 
can be put, are presented accurately in text- 
books. If, therefore, the students are re- 
quired to get these general facts from text- 
books, the laboratory period can be used for 
the purpose for which it is intended—study- 


ing and practicing on the actual appliances 
themselves. 


(2) The teacher should be thoroughly 
familiar with and skilled in using the appli- 
ance being studied. Nothing is more em- 
barrassing to a teacher, and nothing will 
bring about a loss of student confidence 
more quickly, than a teacher’s inability to 
operate a machine which he is supposed to 
be teaching. Too many teachers depend 
entirely upon textbook descriptions of an 
appliance for their knowledge of it. Every 
teacher should have a margin of knowledge 
about an appliance beyond that given in a 
textbook, and he should be more skilled in 
the use of the appliance than he expects his 
students to become. Such knowledge and 
skill can only come from intensive prelimin- 
ary study and practice by the teacher. 


(3) Every appliance should be in perfect 
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working order at the time it is turned over 
to students for practice work. Many teach- 
ers who are skilled operators of appliances 
neglect to examine the machines before the 
class or laboratory period. Consequently, 
much class time is wasted in putting the 
appliances in working order. 


(4) Teachers should demonstrate all ap- 
pliances in front of their classes before re- 
quiring individual students to operate them. 
Such demonstrations should be seen by all 
members of a class. Remember that a dem- 
onstration is a form of visual education, and 
if it cannot be seen, it is not visual. Appli- 
ances should be placed in a good light and 
demonstrations, unless the class is very 
small, should be given on an elevated desk 
or standard, or on an ordinary desk or 
standard set on a platform. It is often de- 
sirable to give students side and back views 
as well as front views of appliances in order 
that they may see all parts of the machine 
and all actions of the teacher. Ordinarily, 
the teacher should repeat a demonstration 
several times in order to insure a thorough 
grasp of all parts by slow students. In addi- 
tion, students should be permitted to ques- 
tion the teacher during and immediately 
after each demonstration. 


(5) Appliances, such as calculating ma- 
chines, which must be used in the teaching 
of more than one subject should, when not 
in use, be so located that they are accessible 
to all instructors who may need them. It is 
annoying to a teacher to be interrupted in 
the middle of a class period by another 
teacher who desires to secure an appliance 
which is stored in the first teacher’s class- 
room; and it is embarrassing to the second 
teacher to have to interrupt the class. A 
little thought about the storing of appliances 
would eliminate such interruptions. 


Stop and Go Signs for Business 


Jay W. Miller, secretary of the Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, has sent to 
the editor of THe BALANcE SHEET a very 
interesting booklet entitled, “Stop and Go 
Signs for Business.” 

The booklet contains an address delivered 
at the convention of the Laundryowners 
National - Association at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 7. The address was made by 
Paul T. Babson of the United Business 
Service. 

The distribution of this booklet is a 
goodwill-building service of Goldey College. 
It should prove to be effective publicity. 
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Vocational Training in the Distributive Field 


by 


Neal Bowman 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


An adaptation of an address delivered by Professor 
Bowman at the 1937 convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. 





No one will decry 
the fact that there is an in- 
creasing trend toward speciali- 
zation in almost every field of 
endeavor. Therefore, it is not 
surprising to find that those 
who are identified with the dis- 
tributive field are concerned 
with the various proposals in 
regard to vocational training 
and its possible reconstruction 
for that particular field of en- 
deavor. 

Society is so constituted that 
every member of it, after he 
has passed his formative 
period, takes up a certain phase of its ac- 
tivity, which constitutes his vocation. Hence, 
one of the important needs of the individual 
is preparation to perform his vocational 
tasks efficiently. This preparation might 
come partly by placing the individual in his 
industrial environment at the same time 
that he is pursuing his studies. Such pro- 
cedure is followed rather advantageously in 
the cooperative courses where the student 
has an opportunity to fuse his theory with 
everyday practice in the practical field of 
activity. However, in the vocations which 
demand the exercise of the highest powers 
of the mind, experience cannot be left wholly 
to the apprenticeship system. Experience 
should be acquired over an extended period 
of special theoretical education. 

The vocational training offered should be 
designed ‘‘to bring education down to earth 
and make it vital in its application to living.” 
Or, to put it differently, the subject matter 
should be so patterned as to vitalize practical 
education. Therefore, those who are charged 
with the training program should be schooled 
in the relative usefulness and uselessness of 
certain subjects in terms of student needs. 

From all accounts, it might be said that 
students for whom the subjects are intended 
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have changed to a great extent. 
If we have carefully analyzed 
the capacities and the poten- 
tialities of our students, we are 
faced with the realization that 
the average student has limit- 
less ambitions—he is hungry 
and insatiable for life and its 
rich experiences and sensa- 
tions. He has freshly awakened 
interests, all of which represent 
an influence that may no longer 
be denied. By virtue of these 
new interests, the subjects 
should develop principles that 
strike their roots deep into the 
philosophy of life and give pronouncements 
that will invade the consciousness of the 
student and cause him to realize more and 
more that the school process is an integral 
part of the life process and not something 
detached from life. Force is given to this 
point in the following expression: “Any 
scheme of education should count itself but 
a part of the general program of education 
contemplating the whole of life.” The edu- 
cational program should be, therefore, not 
only an exploration of the distributive field, 
but also an objective analysis and an ap- 
praisal of all major phases of the program’s 
activity. 

The changes on the part of the student 
and the suggested changes in the educational 
program are outcomes of the fact that busi- 
ness itself moves so swiftly, and assumes such 
a multiplicity of forms that the mere exi- 
gencies of curriculum planning for voca- 
tional training make it difficult to keep pace 
with business. These are rushing, tumultuous 
times. The tide of world affairs runs high. 
Trifles and petty worries and hurries hem 
us in on every side. Never has there been a 
greater need for an understanding of our 
business institutions, their functions, and 
their influence on our social structure. Never 
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before has there been such a need for a 

type of training that would build in the 

minds of those who will control business a 

ene of proper ethical business con- 
uct. 

Business itself revolves around the dis- 
tributive field. It is business suicide to pro- 
duce and not be able to distribute. In view 
of this statement, let us examine some of the 
distributive occupations. Because of con- 
flict in terminology, many schools list sales- 
manship and related courses when referring 
to the distributive field. Such related courses 
include advertising, marketing, store prac- 
tice, retail selling, and kindred subjects. The 
term, merchandising, is often used in place 
of marketing, while the all-inclusive term, 
distribution, is sometimes used. 

Distribution has to do with arousing maxi- 
mum demand at minimum expense and the 
supplying of that demand most efficiently 
and most economically, according to some 
of the textbook definitions. This definition 
implies all sorts of sales promotional activi- 
ties that might be employed to get the cus- 
tomer to demand a given product, proposi- 
tion, or service. It also implies the various 
trade channels that might be utilized in the 
supplying of the demand that has been 
created. In fact, all distributive occupations 
are utilized in the creating and in the supply- 
ing of demand. 

In a training program for the distributive 
field in general, ] am an advocate of the most 
practical kind of instruction. Wherever and 
whenever it is possible, a field trip should be 
a very definite part of the educational pro- 
gram. A field trip reveals marketing condi- 
tions in their natural environment and under 
natural conditions. It is comparable to 
“proving grounds” designed to be an educa- 
tional vacation in that the student is attend- 
ing school away from school by “taking 
notes” in the world of reality, and the “‘test”’ 
is the workability of a plan. In this manner, 
the student sees, hears, and experiences 
actual conditions. Surely knowledge by 
observation is more complete than knowledge 
by explanation, because the visual sense is 
stronger than the auditory sense. Such pro- 
cedure is in accordance with Dewey’s philos- 
ophy when he says: “We learn to do by 
doing.” Experience is the best teacher be- 
cause the more variety of associations, the 
more ways to appreciate anything, the more 
we retain our experiences. We can learn 
more from “just facts” than from book 
facts. Too many students today suffer from 
“book rash” which, in turn, leads to mental 
indigestion. This is caused by swallowing 
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whole, under pressure, the contents of a 
given assignment. Eyes and ears are usefui 
teachers, but the eyes are more learned than 
are the ears. From this statement it will be 
gathered that classroom lecture work is not 
as valuable as the opportunity to actually 
see the operations of various businesses. 
Such experiences help to develop interest in 
real-life situations. Such training combines 
the informing method by guides plus the 
conference method with colleagues. The 
field trip could be followed by a report in 
the class so that various points of view 
might be given expression. In this way, the 
student has a chance to experience some- 
thing in which schooling has interested him, 
and, also, to exchange experiences with 
other students in the group. A field trip 
allows the student to “speak as one having 
authority” and allows the teacher the oppor- 
tunity of long distance supervision. 

There might be some students who are of 
the opinion that salesmanship cannot be 
taught. Salesmanship can be taught and 
from a broader point of view than that of 
merely preparing for the selling of goods. 
The thought can be emphasized that all 
persons are salesmen and that characteristics 
which constitute successful salesmanship 
are as applicable to the selling of one’s self 
as to the selling of products, propositions, or 
services. Special attention can be given to 
the importance and to the development of 
character. A course in salesmanship should 
include some study of personality. 

A person may be highly gifted and well 
educated, yet if he is destitute of the art of 
pleasing, all other accomplishments will be 
of little value. Socrates said, ““Know thy- 
self.” If we appreciate the principle of de- 
veloping personality power in the students, 
we can more readily teach the students to 
pattern their lives after the lives of other 
individuals. 

A course in retail selling could be strength- 
ened by field trips to department stores, 
specialty shops, and various retail establish- 
ments, such as shoe stores, hardware stores, 
and men’s furnishing stores. On such trips 
the students could observe store displays, 
stock-room keeping, special counter at- 
tractions, and other important items inci- 
dent to successful storekeeping. Demonstra- 
tion sales can be conducted by students in 
the classroom. This plan can be augmented 
by demonstration sales conducted by out- 
side salespersons. Special lecturers might be 
invited to address the retail selling classes 
on special phases of selling. Many large 
organizations have educational directors 
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whose work embraces lectures and demon- 
strations before student groups. A service 
selling club to sponsor sales demonstrations 
might be made up of students majoring in 
commercial subjects. It must be remembered 
that the school administration might not 
welcome too many of these demonstrations 
because of the propagandizing element; but 
surely this is bringing life’s experiences into 
the classroom. 

Classes in advertising would profit by 
trips through advertising agencies, printing 
plants, and paper mills. Advertising teachers 
agree that the mechanics of printing and 
engraving are difficult to teach by lecture or 
by the textbook method. Advertising agen- 
cies welcome a tour of their establishments, 
as do printing plants and paper mills. The 
agencies will often supply proof sheets of 
advertisements that might be kept in scrap- 
books for instructional purposes. Many 
printing and engraving plants will supply 
linotype slugs, electros, engravings, or plates. 
Nearly every newspaper of any size will 
supply type face sheets or books. All this 
material might be kept in an advertising 
laboratory room where the students could 
have opportunity to examine it. Appropriate 
labels should identify each item and the 
students could be given assignments in 
order to become familiar with the items as 
they are classified. 

Training in the field of marketing must be 
confined to textbook work and trade or 
government periodical evaluation in the 
event that the school is not located where 
it is possible to profit by field trips. The 
following is a list of suggestions to be used 
if the facilities are available: Since much 
discussion centers, these days, around co- 
operative marketing, the students should 
see the actualities of the marketing functions. 
A trip to a wholesale house would afford 
valuable information. An auction or a pro- 
duce exchange would be of interest to any 
group. ‘Trips through mail-order houses, 
jobbing centers, storage warehouses, and 
packing plants would supply much valuable 
material for discussion groups. Many trade 
papers and house organs could be utilized 
for class topics. Government publications 
are obtainable on almost every phase of 
marketing. Special bulletins similar to the 
Consumer’s Guide are of value in training 
for consumer criticability. 

The points thus far advanced pertain to 
the teaching of subjects that are related to 
the distributive field. In view of the fact 
that I am a strong advocate for the teaching 
of students rather than for the teaching of 
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subjects, and teaching for the holding of a 
job rather than for the mere holding of a 
diploma, I am going to list some of the at- 
tributes that seem necessary to hold the 
job. Whether the student elects advertising, 
selling, retailing, or any other of the dis- 
tributive occupations, he must be able to 
sell himself first. He must know the prin- 
ciples of deportment and he must have the 
ability to adjust himself. With this in mind, 
it might be well to list, alphabetically, some 
of the qualifications that insure success in 
any undertaking. This list is by no means 
complete; nor is it to be assumed that the 
qualifications listed are the most important. 
Today, man must appear in society with 
qualifications similar to a trade-mark. These 
qualifications are mute representation of the 
individual sharing honor, triumph, and 
success. 

A. The student should be taught that 
ability is represented by the collar line. A 
person usually gets paid for what he knows. 
Aggressiveness is an outstanding attribute. 
This attribute should be developed, but not 
to a point where a person’s presence becomes 
undesirable. Appearance many times gives 
an applicant a decided preference. Even a 
diamond sells better in a plush-lined velvet 
box. 

B. Backbone to a student is comparable 
to the steel girders of a skyscraper. It has 
more result-getting possibilities than either 
wishbone or jawbone. Breeding is often said 
to be similar to a mirror in which everyone 
shows his image. Breeding shows itself in 
the behavior of the individual, at all times, 
in all places, and with all groups. 

C. Life is not so short but that there is 
always room for courtesy. Courtesy is simi- 
lar to an air cushion that helps to make the 
rough places smoother. Character building 
is the subject that should find a definite 
place in any curriculum. Character building 
is more important than career building. 

D. A good disposition is better than a 
pedigree. Stevenson said, “A happy man or 
woman is a better thing to find than a five- 
pound note.” Even when a person possesses 
a good disposition, it is often necessary for 
him to be diplomatic, remembering that a 
soft answer turneth away wrath, but never 
an insurance salesman. 

E. In this article, mention was made of 
developing the proper ethical business con- 
duct. Elbert Hubbard said, “Do unto others 
as though you were the others.” Training 
for efficiency, enthusiasm, and energy is 
quite necessary, but these qualities are of 
little value if the student sacrifices ethics. 
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F. A student should be taught to be fear- 
less. He should be fearless, that is, relative 
to his ability. When a person loses confidence 
in himself, he makes the vote unanimous. It 
is also just as necessary to encourage friend- 
liness. Making contacts is as important as 
making grades. 

G. A person who is gifted is similar to a 
person who carries a spare tire to be used in 
an emergency. Everyone admires a go- 
getter. It has been said that God gives every 
bird its food, but He does not throw it into 
the nest. 

H. Honesty of purpose implies being true 
to one’s self. The quality of hope is to be 
admired, but hopping after a thing usually 
pays big dividends. 

I. Imagination has been called the pic- 
turing power of the mind. It is just as 
essential as initiative and industry. Above 
all, the student should be encouraged in the 
market value of ideas. 

J. Laughter, it has been said, is life’s only 
luxury, so if we enjoy luxuries, we must be 
jovial. We must also be just in our opinions 
and accusations. 

K. Every moment is the right moment to 
be kind. Kindness is a language that the 
deaf can hear and the dumb can understand. 
Knowledge, of course, is quite necessary in 
any undertaking. 

L. A student should be taught the value 
of loyalty to his companions, to his school, 
and to his government. Leadership, or the 
ability to inspire others, is a worthy attri- 
bute. 

M. The test of good manners is to be able 
to put up pleasantly with bad manners. It 
is well to be a good mixer, and many times 
a good memory comes in handy. 

N. Naturalness is a gift worth possessing, 
while affectation is inevitably the mark of a 
person who is not sure of himself. To be 
newsy is indeed an accomplishment. 

O. A student should be taught to be oblig- 
ing at all times. It is necessary, also, to be 
observant because a wise man learns from 
the folly of others. 

P. Personality has already been referred 
to as an outstanding qualification. Patience 
and perseverance are attributes that should 
be taught to all students. 

Q. A student should be taught the value 
of being qualified as well as quotable. Com- 
ments must be free, but facts are sacred. 

R. Going the second mile is being reason- 
able. Being rational is often more to be 
desired than being emotional. 

S. Sympathy is the key that unlocks 
hearts and tongues. Self-respect and self- 
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reliance are always to be commended as 
necessary attributes for success. 

T. Without tact, a great deal of knowledge 
goes for nothing. Tolerance, above all, 
should be stressed. ‘Tenacity, thrift, and 
truthfulness are also attributes to be en- 
couraged. 

U. Any course of training should include 
the attributes of usefulness and unselfish- 
ness. Dickens said, “No one is useless in this 
— who lightens the burdens for someone 
else.” 

V. Vision is one of the necessary at- 
tributes. A student should also be versatile 
and vigorous. In addition, it is just as 
necessary to have virtue. 

W. One student who WILL is worth more 
than ten who MUST. Certainly, no program 
is complete without some work. 

X. Xactness will do away with xaggera- 
tion, and xperience will show that “life is 
real, life is earnest.” 

Y. Youth is the potential element of life. 
It is not the hardening of our arteries which 
makes us grow old; it is the hardening of our 
ideas. 

Z. There should always be a burning zeal 
to do things. In other words, a student 
should put all he has into all he does. 

To close this article, it seems appropriate 
to advise the students who are planning to 
enter the distributive field to look ahead, 
to keep their heads, and they will get ahead. 





STENOGRAPHER'S REFERENCE 
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The Supply of and the Demand for Commercial 
Teachers in the High Schools of 


the United States 


R. N. Tarkington 
Hofstra College of 
New York University 
Hempstead, New York 


Muczs has been written in the past 
years about the supply of and the demand 
for teachers, but very little, if anything, has 
been published in this field about commercial 
teachers. 

The information for this article comes from 
a primary source—the opinions of each of 
the state superintendents or state commis- 
sioners of public instruction. These officials 
base their opinions on personal visits, data 
from the high school inspectors, the teacher- 
preparing institutions, and the calls that 
come from the high schools for commercial 
teachers. 

A questionnaire was sent to each of the 
State Departments of Education asking this 
question: In your opinion, is the supply of 
high school commercial teachers in your 
state greater than the demand, less than the 
demand, or equal to the demand? 

A reply from each state was received, as 
is shown by the table on page 260. 

An examination of the table shows the 
significant fact that only five states have a 
supply of commercial teachers that is in 
excess of the demand. One of these five 
states indicates that the supply is just 
slightly more than the demand, while 
twenty-seven states have a definite shortage. 
The state superintendent in Ohio makes the 
notation that the supply is not only less than 
the demand but also that it is “decidedly so.” 
Oklahoma’s state superintendent writes that 
the supply is less than the demand and adds 
“very much so.” In seventeen states, the 
supply is equal to the demand. ‘*South 
Dakota’s supply borders between “equal to” 
and “less than” the demand. 

That the problem is acute is evidenced by 
the fact that some of the superintendents 
took time to write letters in addition to re- 
turning the questionnaire. Here is a typical 
reply: 

“T am enclosing the card which requests 
information with reference to the supply of 
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and the demand for commercial teachers in 
(state). You will note that the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. We are finding it extremely 
difficult to secure teachers for all our high 
schools that have commercial education in 
their curricula.” 

Immediately the question is raised: What 
are the reasons for the decided shortage of 
commercial teachers? Some of the reasons 
which seem obvious in answer to the ques- 
tion are: 

1. Commercial and governmental opportunities are 
absorbing the business education graduates 

2. Salaries in commercial and governmental posi- 
tions apparently justify the choice of the business 
education graduate 

3. Increase in the number of high schools offering 
commercial education 

4. Unusual increase in the enrollment in the com- 
mercial departments of high schools 

5. The broadening of the curriculum in commercial 
education in the high schools 

6. No scientific basis for determining the number 
of commercial teachers to be prepared 

7. The failure of state and private institutions to 
prepare teachers for commercial teaching 

8. The failure of commercial teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions to advise students properly about the 
need for more teachers in this field 

9. The failure of high schools to advise their stu- 
dents properly about the opportunities in the 
field of commercial teaching 

10. The failure of state departments of education to 

gather information about the supply of and the 
demand for teachers of commercial education 

11. The failure of state departments of education to 

disseminate this information if it has been ob- 
tained 

12. The failure of commercial teacher-preparing in- 

stitutions to determine scientifically the demand 
for and the supply of commercial teachers in 
their districts 

18. The newness of commercial education in the high 

schools and teacher-preparing institutions 

14. The lack of state directors of commercial educa- 

tion 

The education of teachers is a responsi- 
bility of the state. Therefore, it would seem 


(Concluded on page 274) 
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Methods in Commercial Arithmetic 


FIGURE IT OuT. All our 
lives we read, write, and 
“figure.” If we plan our edu- 
cation, tour a country, or 
build a home, we must figure 
our plan in dollars and cents. In building a 
home, we buy a lot; we borrow the needed 
cash; we pay for lumber, brick, cement, and 
shingles; we purchase paper, paint, and 
flooring; we plan a sidewalk, a garden, a 
fence, and a garage; we select rugs, curtains, 
and pictures. In short, we figure it out. To 
keep that home, we insure it and the ten- 
nants; we pay taxes, and interest on the 
mortgage; we “partial pay” our piano, re- 
frigerator, and car; and we budget our 
numerous expenses and plan for life savings 
by investing little by little in real estate, 
stock, or annuities. We figure it out. The 
consumption of groceries, household utilities, 
clothing, meat, and entertainment are en- 
joyed as satisfactions, but these expenditures 
are figured in dollars and cents. 

THE “TRAVEL PARTY” APPROACH. A citizen 
may leave or return to his country by means 
of a passport. To enter foreign countries, 
he must have visas entitling him to travel; 
he must have knowledge, information, and 
culture of each foreign unit. 

In commercial arithmetic, I suggest that 
the class develop a mathematical world, 
using the teacher’s passport to leave and 
enter the country of Mathland and acquiring 
by mastery of subject units, from time to 
time, visas to enter the various lands of the 
mathematical world. These visas must be 
paid for in hours of study rather than in coin. 
Two hours of study on interest, discount, 
partial payments, and security gives the 
high school student a foresight into the land 
of banking. 

The student may secure visas into the 
lands of insurance, lumber, stocks, imports, 
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government, and real estate 
by spending the required 
time in payment for his “en- 
trance ticket.” At the end 
of the course, his passport 
(commercial arithmetic grade) entitles him 
to leave his home land of mathematics and 
his visas. His study of the various countries 
of the mathematical world entitle him to 
enter into the various phases of commercial 
mathematical training. 


To add interest to the class, the teacher 
could make for each student a small card- 
board “passport” and have the student paste 
in each visa as it is earned. 


BUILDING A MATHEMATICAL ciTy. Be _ it 
Market Street in San Francisco, State Street 
in Chicago, or Broadway in New York City, 
every city boasts a “main” street. I enjoy 
building with my students a mathematical 
city with a main street. We walk mentally 
down one side of the street and back on the 
other side. We peer into the windows of 
numerous stores, shops, offices, and “‘serv- 
ices.” We say to ourselves, “What are they 
doing with figures in there?” We proceed to 
find out. We learn what is needed. 


We, too, can do what they are doing. 
When we have looked up and down the 
street, we are able to build, mentally, a 
mathematical city and to evaluate in terms 
of figures the services of our town. We learn 
store by store, business by business, service 
by service, the arithmetic needs of our street. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC—A GRAND AND GLORI- 
OUS FEELING. Do you place English first as 
the queen of all high school subjects? So do 
I. We tell our joys and sorrows; we publish 
our wants and taunts; we write our demands 
and apologies; we command our rights and 
defend our privileges with words, words, 
words—a million words. 
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But, do you place commercial arithmetic 
second in that royal line-up of subject satis- 
factions? No? Well, I do. Commercial 
arithmetic is that practical friend which 
walks up and shakes hands with you almost 
every hour of your life. From the minute the 
alarm clock goes off in the morning, giving 
you fifteen minutes in which to dress, twelve 
minutes in which to eat, eight minutes in 
which to go three miles to earn sixty cents 
an hour for eight hours, until you wind the 
same clock at night, you live with com- 
mercial arithmetic. 

Do you have a job? Your wages or salary 
comes in figures—dollars and cents. Do you 
have an education? At the present minute I 
am writing in a room where several teachers 
are “figuring” their education. Are they 
talking of intelligence, canned knowledge, 
ability, and satisfactions? No. I hear them 
talking of units, credits, quartiles, percent- 
ages, the number of minors and majors, and 
the hours of study. They are figuring it out. 

Do you wish to get thin or fat? You must 
count your calories, subtract from your 
starches, add to your vitamins, and cancel 
your lunches. Do you wish to build a home? 
An architect will put a blue print before you 
and he will say, “Let’s figure it out.” You 
will talk dimensions, lumber, shingles, side- 
walk, brick, lathe, plaster, paint, and hard 
wood. You may even figure interest on the 
mortgage. 

Does your life or home or car need in- 
surance? You figure it out. Does the tax 
bill arrive on time? Do you enjoy discounts 
on seasonal merchandise? Do you talk of a 
trip to Europe or the Orient? What do you 
do? You divide your savings into the costs 
of your desires and you hope for a small re- 
mainder. 

COLLECTING A MATHEMATICAL MUSEUM. We 
have all thrilled to the collecting hobby. It 
may be stamps, birds’ eggs, pictures, or 
souvenirs. A commercial arithmetic teacher 
and his class may have an enjoyable semester 
collecting and creating a mathematical 
museum. Every business in the city has 
various charts, graphs, maps, and “plots” 
of its services to the citizens. A railroad has 
time tables, and time zone charts; the freight 
department of the railroad has freight rates, 
triplicate shippers’ receipts, and shipping 
routes across states. A steamship company 
has layouts of the cabins of its ships, routes 
of travel, lists of hotels, and interesting bits 
of information about countries throughout 
the world. A real estate office can furnish a 
plot of a city, the layout of a new section, 
and a floor plan of an ideal home. A bank 
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can furnish a pass book, a check, a note, a 
draft, a receipt, and a statement. In short, 
a mathematical museum brings business 
into the classroom and puts it in front of 
the members of the class. 


TEACH ALL YOUR STUDENTS. Many students 
are eye-minded, some are ear-minded, and a 
few are hand-minded. In a single arithmetic 
class, all of these various types of students 
are represented. A great deal of board work 
—diagrams, charts, cartoons, plans—will 
focus the attention of the students and will 
appeal to the eye-minded part of the class. 
Your lecture as you point to the various sec- 
tions of your board work will appeal to the 
ear-minded part of the class. The hand- 
minded students who handle the items in 
the museum, or who make their own text- 
books by putting together the items they 
have collected, by creating original problems, 
and by writing in the solutions together with 
clipped illustrations, are keeping pace with 
the rest of the class. These students are 
learning in three dimensions. Let us teach 
all the students. 

One of the best lessons I have ever ob- 
served was taught by an arithmetic teacher 
who placed a globe in the hands of each of 
his forty students. Each student had his own 
world. He examined it, played with it, found 
many interesting things about it, asked 
questions concerning the strange lines, zones, 
routes, and various times in the different 
locations. I, myself, learned many things in 
that hour by handling a world of my own. A 
boy who sat next to me that hour was 
amazed to discover that Cuba was not off the 
coast of Russia, nor east of New York, nor 
in the Gulf of Mexico. He was discovering 
America for himself. The subject of the hour 
was “Imports and Exchange of Money,” but 
the “learnings” of that hour were many. 

So my good friend, teacher of arithmetic, 
let me commend you. Take pride in your 
subject. You are sharpening a tool that will 
help many a boy and girl to cut through bar- 
riers and reach a position within a business 
office where he is mighty glad that he has 
learned to “‘figure it out.” 
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R. C. Blattenburg of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has made a study of Test No. 1, Series G, 
for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND Ac- 


COUNTING, to determine its reliability. The 
The following is his summary: 

Having used standardized tests for some 
time, I was naturally curious as to their 
reliability. I have been using the standard- 
ized bookkeeping tests constructed by Paul 
A. Carlson, director of commercial educa- 
tion at the State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, and published by the 
South-Western Publishing Company. The 
test that I studied was the one that is given 
after the completion of the first seven chap- 
ters of the textbook.! This test covers the 
bookkeeping cycle. 

The course is placed in the beginning of 
the tenth grade, but all members who took 
the test were not classified-in that grade. 
There were included in this group members 
of the upper tenth grade, the eleventh grade, 
and the twelfth grade. No attempt was 
made to take only the tenth-grade pupils or 
to take into consideration the grade age or 
the I. Q. ranking of the pupils. 

For this study, fifty samples were chosen 
at random from some 150 test papers. The 
test is built up in sections which consist of: 


True-False 2 sections, 50 and 10 items 
Matching 2 sections, 30 and 14 items 
Completion 1 section, 10 items 
Multiple Choice 1 section, 10 items 


Total Items 124 
Inasmuch as there was some difference in 
the style of construction of each of the va- 
rious sections, the reliability of each section 
was determined separately. 

The papers were first ranked on the num- 
ber of correct answers obtained from the 
total of 124 items. Each section was then 
correlated with the whole test. Since the 
whole test contained all the sections, the 
correlation of each part against the whole 
involved some duplication. This would, no 
doubt, make some slight error in the relia- 
bility of each section. 

The fifty papers selected at random had 
the following scores: 


Median 100.55 
Ql 84.30 
Q3 111.50 
P. E. Median 13.60 


The reliability of the whole test was com- 
puted by matching the odd against the even 
scores of each paper. This was found to be 


Reliability of Bookkeeping Tests 


.892 + .11. The reliability of each section 

was as follows: 
True-False 50 items .895 +.11 
True-False 10 items .670 +. 063 
Matching 30 items .750 +.079 
Matching 14 items .765 +. 082 
Completion 10 items .600 +.050 
Multiple Choice 10 items .690 +. 067 


It will be noted that the.true-false section 
of fifty items showed the highest reliability. 
The other sections of ten to thirty items 
were too short to show a high reliability. 
By application of the Spearman-Brown 
formula, it was found that to obtain a re- 
liability of .892 on each of these sections, 
they would have to be lengthened as follows: 


True-False 10 items 4. times 
Matching 30 items 3. times 
Matching 14 items 2.5 times 
Completion 10 items 5.5 times 
Multiple Choice 10 items 3.7 times 


Inasmuch as this test is designed for the 
average class period, it would not be prac- 
ticable to lengthen the whole test sufficiently 
to gain a high reliability of each section. 
However, as suggested by Rugg,’ a relia- 
bility of .60 to .70 is sufficiently high. Ac- 
cording to this criterion, this test is oufli- 
ciently high in all its sections. 








Omaha and Council Bluffs 


The annual fall meeting and dinner of, the 
Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs was held on Friday, 
December 3, at the Rome Hotel, Omaha, 
Nebraska. V. W. Boyles of Boyles College, 
Omaha, Nebraska, presided over the meet- 
ing. 

The membership of this Association con- 
sists of commercial supervisors and teachers 
of the public, parochial, and private schools 
of the two cities. Approximately 100 mem- 
bers attended the meeting and listened to an 
interesting address on ““The History of the 
Origin of the Constitution of the United 
States” by Clarence Spier, a prominent at- 
torney and former president of the Omaha 
Bar Association. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Dr. John Begley, 
Creighton University. Omaha, Nebraska; 
vice president, Mrs. Edna S. Dana, Central 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska; secretary- 
treasurer, Ralph M. Letts, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


120TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AccountTINnG, Seventeenth Edition (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Company.) 


1H. O. Rugg, 
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“Statistical Methods Applied to Education” p. 256 
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Enriched Applications... 


Give your students diversified training that will have greater 
life values. The doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the banker, the educator, the civic official, the head 
of a family—in fact, almost every walk of life is represented in 
the applications in ‘20TH CENTURY.”’ Students are taught to 
understand fundamental bookkeeping and accounting prin- 
ciples, but in the learning process they acquire an integrated 
knowledge of business organization and business management. 
The personal and the general values of bookkeeping are 
emphasized without sacrificing the practical vocational values. 
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Information on Distributive Occupations 


So many teachers have been inquiring 
about the distributive occupations, that the 
editor of Tae BaLaNnce SHEET has obtained 
the following statement from Earl S. Barn- 
hart of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion: 


The George-Deen Act authorizes the annual appro- 
priation of $1,254,000 for salaries and necessary travel 
expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of, and 
maintenance of teacher training in, distributive occu- 
pational subjects. This is the first time that Federal 
aid has been available for providing vocational educa- 
tion for the large and rapidly increasing group of dis- 
tributive workers in this country—the third largest in 
number. 

This legislation was largely the outcome of the re- 
search and promotional activities in distributive edu- 
cation which had been conducted by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education beginning in 1925. In that 
year the Commercial Education Service, working in 
cooperation with the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, made a study of the possibilities for an effec- 
tive educational program for retail grocery store man- 
agers. The recommended program was presented to 
the Association by the Federal Board in June, 1925, 
and the first demonstration conference was held in 
Des Moines beginning in October of that same year. 
A bulletin on Vocational Education for those engaged 
in the Retail Grocery Business, was developed in co- 
operation with the association and printed in June, 
1926. During the first year, 36 conference groups of 
retail grocers were organized in 23 States with a total 
of 580 grocers. 

In 1926 an outline for an educational program for 
laundry salesmen was developed for the Laundryowners 
National Association and a bulletin on Elements of an 
Educational Program for Laundry Routemen was 
printed in 1927. The Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion reported within two years that more than 15,000 
laundry routemen had been enrolled in classes in which 
the recommended materials had been used. 

In 1927 a program of vocational education was out- 
lined for the National Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers and a bulletin was published containing conference 
topics on the pricing and buying of fresh meats. 

While no data are available on the extent to which 
States organized classes for these groups of distributive 
workers, it is known that a large number of States co- 
operated with the local organizations of grocers and 
meat dealers in the maintenance of classes for retail 
store owners. In several States, classes for training con- 
ference leaders for service in these classes were operated, 
particularly in the State of Ohio. 

In 1982 the State of Wisconsin began an experimental 
program in Racine to see what could be done in devel- 
oping a city program of conferences for distributive 
workers. This experiment was so successful that in 
1982-33 the experiment was extended on an itinerant 
instructor basis to 5 communities in the northeastern 
part of the State. In 1938-84 this program was extended 
to other cities. Since then, the State of Wisconsin, using 
State funds alone, has developed a State program with 
itinerant instructors reaching in the past fiscal year 18 
small Wisconsin cities and towns. 

The value of vocational education to workers in a 
wide number of distributive occupations had been 
demonstrated by these early experiments, so when the 
George-Deen bill was drafted, there was enough support 
for vocational education for this group of workers to 
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result in the passage of the Federal legislation necessary 
for starting a nation-wide program of education in dis- 
tributive occupational subjects. 

The economic and social significance of vocational 
education in distributive occupations is important 
enough to justify some comment. Vocational education 
for agriculture, and trades and industries is primarily 
intended to help workers in the major fields of produc- 
tion in this country. Vocational education for home- 
makers is primarily education for consumers since the 
homemakers spend approximately 85 per cent of all 
the money entering into retail trade. Hence, under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act and related acts 
of Congress, Federal aid for vocational education was 
provided for producers and for consumers, but not for 
the large number of workers who bridged the gap be- 
tween production and consumption in this country. 
The George-Deen funds for the vocational education of 
workers in distributive occupations will provide the 
specific training needed by the large group of workers 
which stands between the producers and the consumers. 
Hence, the new legislation now covers all of the major 
occupational groups in the economic cycle from pro- 
ducers to consumers and marks another step in the 
evolution of a democratic system of vocational educa- 
tion wherein all workers are given equal opportunities 
to learn how to render more economic satisfactory serv- 
ice for the benefit of both the workers themselves and 
consumers in the community. 

The service possibilities of the new field of vocational 
education is indicated approximately by the numbers 
reported as employed. The following table shows the 
data from the Census of 1930 Occupation reports. 


Distributive Workers 


Managers: 
Owners, Operators, Contractors... 3,196,259 
RE site ed Foca noe antnvnd xow 517,164 
ER en ere 49,250 
Agents: 
Er eee 186,248 
I age bas nmwiaw eae 28,669 
ME stand sin ehccs.ccenasced a 500,512 
Salespeople: 
I II in ono ccs nice noe 2,102,509 
Commercial travellers............ 223,050 
EE 63,252 
Demonstrators........ 7,533 
I sins Satin wha acute sicaces 2,444 
Se  cnins died anne kena e & 401,991 
Fee 604,812 
PR a cccc se ciesescousct dae cee 1,853,426 
asada tn ch deme dara 


9,737,119 


The Census of Business in 1935 reported a total of 
8,597,274 owners and employees in the 5 major fields 
of distribution. 

Approximately a minimum of 1 out of each 8 gain- 
fully occupied workers in this country is engaged in a 
distributive occupation. 

During the past 5 decades the number of workers 
employed in distributive occupations have increased 
more rapidly than any other major group of workers 
in this country. The increasing employment in distrib- 
utive occupations has resulted in a very large increase 
in the employment of young workers in stores and other 
distributive organizations. The following table shows 
something of this increase. 
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Number Employed 











Per Cent 

Age Groups 1930 1920 Change 
1930-1920 
14-17 Male 145,613 177,890 18% decrease 
Female 49,653 77,818 36% decrease 
Both 195,266 255,703 24% decrease 
18-19 Male 164,988 108,089 60% increase 
Female 83,863 72,241 16% increase 
Both 248,851 175,330 42% increase 
20-24 Male 496,891 337,123 47% increase 
Female 177,939 149,741 19% increase 
Both 674,830 486,864 39% increase 


Apparently an ever-increasing number of youth, 
upon leaving school, are employed in distributive or- 
ganizations. High school and other secondary school 
curriculums have not been developed to give adequate 
training for beginning store service and other initial 
distributive occupations. Thus, while a minimum of 
150,000 youth aged 18-19 each year are now finding 
their first employment in distributive businesses, and 
an additional 130,000 workers at ages between 20 and 
24 annually enter the distributive fields, the enrollment 
in high school retail selling courses is making but a 
very small contribution towards helping these youth 
prepare for the employment they most likely will follow. 
In the school year 1933-34 only 448 high schools reported 
courses in salesmanship in which 28,212 students were 
enrolled. Even if all the students enrolled in these 
classes on leaving school were employed in stores or 
other distributive work, they would constitute but a 
very small part of the number of youth of high school 
age who each year start a life career in some kind of 
selling or store work. Very little, if any, of the instruc- 
tion in high school salesmanship classes is vocationally 
serviceable. In 1933-34 some 102 high schools in this 
country reported the enrollment of 9,502 students in 
cooperative retail selling classes giving somewhat voca- 
tionally effective preparation for beginning store work. 
Evidently, more extensive and vocationally effective 
preparation for distributive occupations is one of the 
outstanding needs of youth enrolled in our secondary 
schools today. 


The question is often asked, What are the 
distributive occupations? The following is 
a list of the generally recognized distributive 
occupations: 


1. Managers and operators of all kinds of stores, shops, 
and other businesses: 


a. Retail stores of every kind: grocery, meat, 
furniture, apparel, hardware, drug, dry goods, 
merchandise, etc. 

. Wholesale stores 

. Jobbing and commission houses 

. Cooperative organizations: retail, wholesale, 
agricultural 

. Commercial service businesses 

Personal service businesses: laundries, dry 

cleaners, garages, beauty parlors, etc. 

g. Independent artisan shops: repair, handicraft, 

printing, milliners, jewelers, etc. 

h. Contractors dealing with consumers: electrical, 

plumbing, building, etc. 

i. Small factories selling direct to consumers 

j. Hotel, restaurant, recreation, and amusement 

businesses 


a0s 


mmo 
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2. Managing agents: branch managers and other local 
representatives of all kinds 
8. Apprentices and learners in training for managerial 
positions in stores 
4. Department heads, supervisors, and foremen in 
stores: 
a. Commodity departments: buyers for dresses, 
men’s suits, meat, cigars, etc. 
b. Service departments: delivery, marking, al- 
teration, restaurant, etc. 
c. Personnel and training department 
5. ia peate agents and general buyers of all kinds 
or: 
a. Retail and wholesale stores 
b. Cooperative organizations 
c. Industrial, commercial, and personal service 
organizations of all kinds 
d. Agricultural products 
6. Salesmanagers in all kinds of businesses 
7. Salespeople: sales agents, canvassers, solicitors, 
demonstrators in: 
a. Retail stores of all kinds 
b. Wholesale, commission, jobbing organizations 
c. Industrial organizations: industrial salesmen, 
specialty salesmen, etc. 
d. Commercial services: canvassers, solicitors, 
realtors, life underwriters, etc. 
e. Transportation, communication, and other 
public service organizations 
f. Personal service businesses: laundries, clean- 
ers, garages, etc. 
g. Hotel, restaurant, amusement, and recreation 
businesses 
h. Farmers’ markets ' 
8. Store service workers in contact with customers: 
cashiers, adjusters, collectors, etc. 
9. Deliverymen of all kinds: 
a. Delivery salesmen: milk, ice, laundry, etc. 
b. Retail and wholesale deliverymen 
10. Messengers, bundle, and cash girls and boys in 
stores 


11. Miscellaneous: auctioneers, newspaper vendors, 
waiters, stewards, and organization housekeepers 








Connecticut Conference 

The Commerce Club of the Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, is planning to sponsor a business educa- 
tion conference. This conference is to be 
held at the college on Saturday, March 19. 
A program announcement will appear in the 
next issue of THe BALANCE SHEET. 

* * e 
Enrollment In Private Schools 

The Private Schools Department of the 
South-Western Publishing Company made 
a study in the fall to determine the relative 
beginning enrollment for this school year as 
compared with last school year. 

The summary of the results discloses that 
schools reported a general average increase 
of 11 per cent in enrollment at the beginning 
of this school year as compared with 1936. 
The day school enrollment showed an in- 
crease of 8 per cent over 1936. Many schools 
have reported starting new courses. 
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For a complete 
word-study program 


WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 
ae 


WORD STUDIES is more than a 
business speller. It provides the 
basis for a complete study of words. 
It is particularly appropriate for use 
in business courses, but may be used 
in others. It is recommended for an 
independent course or for a supple- 
ment in such courses as English, 
shorthand, typewriting, or transcrip- 
tion. 


The book is organized as follows: 


I. Using the dictionary, with exercises. 


II. Rules for spelling, with word stud- 
ies 


III. Word building. 
IV. Correct pronunciation. 


V. Words classified as to human inter- 
ests. 


VI. Words classified as to occupations 
and businesses. 


VII. Miscellaneous words. 


Available with optional achievement 
tests and a workbook. The tests and 
the workbook may be used inde- 
pendently of the textbook. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


San Francisco 
New York Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 


C. W. Woodward, sec- 
retary and treasurer of 
the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Col- 
leges, has announced that 
his group had a very 
successful meeting in 
Chicago in conjunction 
with the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federa- 
tion. 


During 1937, there 
were thirty-two schools 
from the United States 
and one school from 
Canada admitted to 
membership, making the 
total membership now 105 schools. 





J. 1. Kinman 


A committee has been appointed to revise 
the constitution of the Association. The 
program committee for the meeting in 
December, 1938, has already been ap- 
pointed. The chairman is Hewitt Toland, 
president of the Wisconsin Business Uni- 
versity, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


J. I. Kinman, president of the Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washington, 
was re-elected president of the Association. 
The other officers are as follows: vice presi- 
dents: Pacific District, J. H. Long, Santa 
Barbara Business College, Santa Barbara, 
California; Rocky Mountain District, A. J. 
Gmeiner, Park School of Business, Denver, 
Colorado; Central District, E. O. Fenton, 
American Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Northern District, I. D. Wood, 
Manitowoc Business College, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin; Southwestern District, H. E. 
Byrne, Byrne Commercial College, Dallas, 
Texas; Southeastern District, D. E. Short, 
Andrew Jackson Business University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Eastern District, C. M. 
Thompson, Thompson School, York, Penn- 
sylvania; New England District, Chesley H. 
Husson, Bangor-Maine School of Commerce, 
Bangor, Maine; Eastern Canadian District, 
S. T. Willis, Willis College of Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada; Western Canadian Dis- 
trict, W. C. Angus, Angus School of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Canada; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. W. Woodward, College of Com- 


merce, Burlington, Iowa. 


The American Association of Commercial 
Colleges has prepared standard courses of 
study. A magazine entitled The Compass is 
— quarterly and distributed to mem- 

3. 
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Lift the Mystery of Economics 
INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


By Dr. J. H. Dodd 





A glance at the condensed table of contents 
will show that INTRODUCTORY ECONOM- 
ICS covers all the fundamentals of economics 
without mystifying the student with abstract 
discussions of production, consumption, and 


distribution. For instance, in the earlier 
chapters, the student studies ways in which 
goods are produced, consumed, and dis- 
tributed. The presentation is in terms of the 
things which the student can actually visual- 
ize. The author carefully avoids a theoretical 
treatment of abstract topics. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is available 
with a workbook, tests, and a_ teachers’ 
manual. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction 

Making a Living 

Making a Living in Industry 

Making a Living in Service Occu- 
pations 

Making a Living in Business Occu- 
pations 

Production 


Ownership of Capital and Manage- 
ment of Business 


Corporations 

Marketing Process 

Domestic and Foreign Trade 

Demand, Supply, and Prices 

Competitive Prices and Monopoly 
Prices 

Money 

Kinds of Money 


Bank Credit and Commercial 
Banks 


Investment Credit and Savings 
Payments Between Countries 
Changes in Value of Money 
Sharing the National Income 
Rent and Land 

Wages and Labor 

Interest and Capital 

Profits and Entrepreneur 
Inequalities in Income 

Rise of Modern Labor Questions 
Problems of Capital and Labor 
Social Security 


Capitalism, Socialism, Commu- 
nism, and Fascism 


Financing the Government 
Principles of Taxation 
Living Better 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago 
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National Association of Accredited Schools 


The annual convention 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools was held 
in Chicago on December 
27 in conjunction with 
the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. 

The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a silver anni- 
versary banquet on Tues- 
day evening, December 
28. The awarding of silver 
certificates to charter 
members of the Associa- 
tion was a unique and 
beautiful innovation. 
Then came the surprise of the evening to the 
retiring president, Benjamin Franklin Wil- 
liams, upon whom was conferred the degree, 
Doctor of Laws. Bruce Gates of Gates Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Iowa, in a glowing tribute, 
presented to Mr. Williams a token of ap- 
preciation from members of the Association. 
In conclusion, and upon the proposal of Mr. 
Williams, a gift expressive of personal re- 
gard was sent to the bedside of J. Frank 
Fish of Chicago. 

Dr. E. M. Hull of Banks College, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Williams. The other 
officers elected are: Eastern District vice 
president, H. N. Rasely, Burdett College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Southern District 
vice president, C. W. Edmondson, Edmond- 
son School of Business, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; Central District vice president, W. 
A. Robbins, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Western District vice 
president, Charles F. Walker, Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon; 
secretary, H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown Busi- 
ness College, Jamestown, New York; treas- 
urer, E. H. Norman, Baltimore Business 
College, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mr. Reynolds Is C. P. A. 


Friends of Walton W. Reynolds, Charles- 
ton School of Commerce, Charleston, West 
Virginia, are congratulating him upon pass- 
ing the West Virginia examination for certi- 
fied public accountants. 

On December 24, Mr. Reynolds learned 
from the secretary of the West Virginia 
Board of Certified Public Accountants that 
he had passed his examination and had been 
awarded a certificate as a C. P. A. 
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Pennsylvania Meeting 


Dr. J. Frank Foust, principal of the 
Chambersburg High School, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
at the meeting in Harrisburg during the 
Christmas Holidays. 

The commercial section met on Wednes- 
day, December 29. Francis J. Hathy pre- 
sided over the meeting. William Forney, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, gave an address on “Status of 
Secondary Commercial Education in Penn- 
sylvania.” Henry Lee Ewbank, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, gave an 
address on ““The Value of Radio as an In- 
strument of Classroom Instruction.” 

C. G. Enterline of the Senior High School, 
Reading, Pennsylvania, is the new president 
of the commercial section. The other new 
officers are: vice president, Paul Swank, 
Zerbe Township High School, Trevorton; 
secretary, Elizabeth Gintzer, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg; treasurer, S. C. 
Miller, William Penn High Schodl, Harris- 
burg. The two new members of the executive 
council are: W. C. Forney, director of com- 
mercial education, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg; A. Park Orth, Harrisburg. 


Alpha lota Sorority 

Delta Nu, affiliated with the American 
Institute of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa. is 
the newest chapter to be added to the ranks 
of Alpha Iota, international honorary busi- 
ness sorority. It was formally installed on 
November 19 by Elsie M. Fenton, the grand 
president, who was assisted by Fern L. 
Thompson, grand secretary-treasurer, and 
Catherine McCall, assistant grand secre- 
tary. Others who assisted were: Dorothy 
Matthews, assistant grand treasurer, Oda 
Wyland, sponsor of Alpha Chapter. Nedra 
McCall, president of Alpha Chapter, and 
Annette Weiler, president of Beta Psi 
Chapter. 

At the banquet held in the Blue Room of 
Hotel Blackhawk, Janice Moeller, sponsor of 
Delta Nu Chapter, introduced Mrs. Fenton 
who presented the charter to Mr. S. D. 
Fenton, secretary of the American Institute 
of Commerce. 

Immediately after the initiation, the fol- 
lowing officers of Delta Nu Chapter were in- 
stalled: president, Frances Johannsen; vice 
president, Catherine Brown; secretary, Mary 
Rose Miller; treasurer, Darlene Warner; 
historian, Betty Jane Shafer; chaplain, 
Margeret Quinn; marshal, Evelyn Henry. 
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School Secretaries 


Annually, at the time and the place of the 
National Education Association Conven- 
tion, the National Association of School 
Secretaries holds its meeting. Speakers of 
national recognition have appeared on the 
programs. Round table conferences have 
been included for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas relating to the duties and the oppor- 
tunities of the school secretary. At the con- 
vention held in Detroit in July, 1937, papers 
were presented by a group of secretaries on 
“Establishing Good Will Through the Per- 
sonality of the Secretary.” 

In addition, regional meetings of repre- 
sentatives from the Eastern states have been 
held in February or March each year. In 
February, 1937, a regional meeting of rep- 
resentatives in the Southern states was also 
held in New Orleans, Louisiana. Mrs. Mina 
Burnett, committee chairman, sponsored a 
meeting of the Southern secretaries in San 
Antonio, Texas, during the Thanksgiving 
Holidays. 

The Eastern sectional meeting will be held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, at the time of 
the convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators, February 26-27, 
1938. The fine assistance and encourage- 
ment tendered the organizers of the secre- 
tarial group by leaders in the National Edu- 
cation Association indicate that school secre- 
taries are considered an intricate part of the 
public educational system. 


Miss Hills Becomes Director 


For several years Cla- 
rissa Hills of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, has been 
acting as head of the de- 
partment of the senior 
high schools and has 
served unofficially as su- 
pervisor of business sub- 
jects in the three junior 
high schools. The growth 
of commercial education 
in Johnstown has pro- 
gressed so rapidly that 
last fall the Board of 
Education recognized 
the need of a supervisor. 
Miss Hills was therefore 
appointed director of commercial education 
of the public schools of Johnstown. 

Miss Hills is continuing to handle a few 
classes, but is spending part of her time in 
her contacts with employers and with teach- 
ers. She has thirty-two teachers under her 
supervision. 

For several years Miss Hills has been 
active in professional organizations. She 
served one term as president of the Tri- 
State Commercial Teachers Association. In 
fact, she is the only woman who has served 
as president of that organization. Recently, 
Miss Hills was elected president of the 
Johnstown branch of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 





Clarissa Hills 








Indiana Conference 


“Improved Methods of Instruction” is the 
theme for the Eighteenth Annual Invita- 
tional Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers to be held at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, on February 11 
and 12. Out-of-state speakers include D. D. 
Lessenberry of Pittsburgh, Mr. Leslie of 
New York, Eleanor Skimin of Detroit, and 
W. Harmon Wilson and Ray Price of Cin- 
cinnati. A number of local speakers promi- 
nent in the field of business education in 
Indiana complete the most attractive pro- 
gram that has ever been offered at any of 
these conferences. The conference opens 
with a dinner meeting on Friday evening and 
continues through morning and afternoon 
sessions on Saturday. Sectional meetings 
are scheduled for Saturday morning. 

Supplementing the conference will be the 
Third Annual Business Educational Exhibit, 
which has formerly been held in connection 
with the Indiana State Commercial Contest. 
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More than twenty business firms will display 
modern office equipment and supplies as 
well as the latest texts in business subjects. 
This exhibit will give teachers an oppor- 
tunity to see the best equipment and texts 
that may be used in bringing about improved 
methods of instruction. The exhibit will 
open at 10 a. m., Friday, and will remain 
open until after the conference closes. Teach- 
ers in the vicinity of Muncie may take 
classes of advanced students in a body to 
view this exhibit. 

A good attendance is expected from Indi- 
ana business teachers as well as administra- 
tors. Educators in nearby states will be 
welcomed. Reservations for the dinner on 
Friday evening may be made by writing M. 
E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Those who intend to stay in Muncie over- 
night should take care of their own hotel 
reservations. 
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Just a few 
of the many important 
and interesting topics 


Fae 


GENERAL BUSINESS 





By e Indorsements of Checks 
Crabbe e Using the Bank Account 
and e Establishing Credit 


e Using Credit 

© Borrowing 

e Telephone Service 

e Telegraph Service 

e Mail 

e Postal Service 

e Express and Freight 

°o Personal Budgets and Records 
Family Budgets and Records 
Savings and Investments 
Fire Insurance 


Slinker 


GENERAL BUSINESS is outstanding in its appeal 
to pupils. They like to take it home and read it. 


Automobile Insurance 
The interesting discussions unify and coordinate 


Life Insurance 

Business Serves the Community 
Business Law and Ethics 
Law and the Family 
Consulting a Lawyer 
Budgeting and Buying 
Buying for a Business 
Principles of Selling 
Business Correspondence 
Budgets for a Club 

Records for a Club 
Choosing a Vocation 
Preparing for Advancement 


vital social and business problems. Many a parent 
has become so absorbed in reading this book 
that he has purchased a copy for the family. It 
covers the type of subject matter that should be 
taught to every pupil as an elementary intro- 
ductory course of general value. In many schools 
it is required of all pupils who contemplate enter- 
ing the commercial department. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is available for a one- 
semester or a one-year course with optional 
workbooks, tests, and examinations. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
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University of Chicago Conference 


The fifth annual University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education will be 
sponsored by the School of Business on June 
30-July 1, 1938. The general theme of the 
conference will be “Business as a Social 
Institution.” 

The fifth Conference on Business Educa- 
tion will continue to emphasize the social 
phases of business education in accordance 
with the plans for the series of conferences. 

The first day of the conference will be 
devoted to interpretations and amplifica- 
tions of the concept. That is, just what does 
“business as a social institution” mean to 
business and industry, to labor, to the lay- 
man, and to educators. In the morning 
session, an authority in each of these fields 
will give evidence of the extent to which the 
concept—as interpreted—is functioning to- 
day; the extent to which it should function 
in a capitalistic democracy; and the ways in 
which business, labor, and the layman are 
striving to meet their respective responsi- 
bilities. The afternoon session will be de- 
voted to the relative positions and responsi- 
bilities of government and vocational train- 
ing agencies. The respective duties and ob- 
ligations of government and business will be 
considered. 

The second day will be devoted to the re- 
sponsibilities of education for the develop- 
ment of integrated experiences for effective 
participation in business as a social institu- 
tion. Procedures for overcoming the eco- 
nomic illiteracy and the inadequate social 
philosophy of teachers will be outlined. 
Learning situations and classroom proce- 
dures constructed for the purpose of de- 
veloping the concept of business as a social 
institution on the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels will be presented. . 

Each session will be followed by discussion, 
questions, and comments from those attend- 
ing the Conference. Printed programs in- 
cluding the names of the speakers are avail- 
able. A special luncheon will be served on 
the campus each day of the Conference. 
Reservations for living quarters may be 
made in advance with the University of 
Chicago Housing Bureau. 


University of Chicago Appoints Shields 


Dr. H. G. 
Shields has re- 
signed his di- 


rectorship of the 
School of Busi- 
ness and Secre- 
tarial Studies 
and the Prince 
School of Store 
Service Educa- 
tion, Simmons 
College, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 
to accept an ap- 
pointment as as- 
sociate professor 
of business edu- 
cation in the School of Business at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Shields was 
formerly associated with the University of 
Chicago as assistant dean of the school of 
business. This recent appointment is a move 
on the part of the University of Chicago 
toward an enriched program in the field of 
business teacher-training. It has been 
recently reorganized so as to serve better 
the needs of business teachers, particularly 
those actively engaged in teaching. 

Dr. Shields received his doctorate in 1934 
in the field of business education at Harvard 
University. His contributions on social- 
business education have appeared in THE 
Ba.aNcE SHEET and in other publications. 
Among his well-known publications are A 
Study of Junior College Business Education 
and Business-Economic Problems. More re- 
cently he has engaged in a survey of busi- 
ness education in connection with the 
Regents’ Inquiry into the cost and the 
character of education in New York State, 
and has also surveyed business education in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

When Dr. Shields was formerly at the 
University of Chicago, he organized a series 
of conferences which were received with a 
good deal of interest on the part of business 
teachers. The University of Chicago is again 
planning in 1938 a conference, the details of 
which are announced in this issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 





H. G. Shields 
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TYPEWRITING TESTS 


Teachers using QOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Third Edition, may now obtain a series of six 
achievement tests for the first year. Each test contains five different types of subject matter. They are the 
most comprehensive tests that have ever been developed in this field. If they are used with other textbooks, 
some adjustments must be made. Price 12 cents a set, subject to the usual school discount. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago Dallas 


San Francisco 
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New Appointment in Fredericksburg 


Increased enrollment 
in the commercial de- 
partment of the State 
Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, has 
necessitated the addition 
of a new instructor, The- 
odore W. Cochrane of 
Des Moines, Iowa, to the 
teaching staff of that de- 
partment. 

Mr. Cochrane is a 
graduate of the Clinton 
Seminary, Clinton, Mis- 
souri. He received his 
A. B. degree from Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Lib- 
erty, Missouri, and has done graduate work 
at the University of Southern California. 

Since his graduation, Mr. Cochrane has 
taught in schools and colleges of Oklahoma 
and Missouri and has engaged in banking 
and other forms of business. He taught for 
one year at the Ardmore Business College, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, after which he taught 
commercial courses for ten years in the 
Liberty High School, Liberty, Missouri. He 
was an instructor for one year at North High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri, and came to 
State Teachers College from the Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. Cochrane has also taught five summer 
sessions in the William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Missouri. 

In addition to instructing commercial 
classes, Mr. Cochrane has directed several 
one-act plays which have taken first place in 
state-wide contests in Missouri. 

Dr. J. H. Dodd is the head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 





T. W. Cochrane 


Appointed Assistant Superintendent 


Last summer after 
Claude V. Courter, for- 
merly superintendent of 
schools in Dayton, Ohio, 
was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Cincin- 
nati schools, E. H. 
Landis, who was for- 
merly assistant superin- 
tendent in Dayton, was 
appointed superintend- 
ent of schools in Dayton. 
On December 16, N. B. 
Wine was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of 
the Dayton schools. 

Mr. Wine is very much 
in sympathy with business education, hav- 
ing taught business subjects for fourteen 
years in the Dayton schools. After gradu- 
ating from high school, Mr. Wine received 
his commercial training from the Miami- 
Jacobs Business College in Dayton. He 
used his knowledge of business to work his 
way through Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana, where he received his 
A. B. degree in 1923. In 1931 he received 
his Master’s degree from Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. 

In September, 1923, Mr. Wine began 
teaching business subjects at Roosevelt High 
School in Dayton. After five years, he was 
transferred, in 1928, to Emerson Junior High 
School as assistant principal. He remained 
there for four years and then went to Kiser 
High School as assistant principal and 
teacher of bookkeeping, law, and economics. 
In January, 1936, he was made principal of 
Wilbur Wright Junior High School, where he 


remained until his recent appointment. 


N. B. Wine 











Supply and Demand 
(Continued from page 259) 


that the responsibility for the determining 
of the demand for and the supply of teachers 
should be the responsibility of the state. 

Relatively satisfactory methods for the 
solution of this problem of supply of and 
demand for teachers have been determined 
and found practical. The use of these 
methods would effect a decided economy in 
terms of service and money, not only for 
the state, but also for the individual. Here, 
the problem broadens. This problem applies 
to all fields of teaching. 

If the state does not supply information 
about the supply of and the demand for com- 
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mercial teachers, what is the duty of the 
commercial teacher-preparing institutions? 

Each institution can determine its own 
supply and demand for the area it serves. 
Cooperative effort by the business education 
staff with the director of placement and the 
student advisers on enrollment can do much 
to make required adjustments. 

These facts must not be overlooked: Over 
fifty-five per cent of the states have a short- 
age of commercial teachers. Only ten per 
cent have an oversupply of commercial 
teachers. In less than thirty-five per cent 
of the states, the demand equals the supply. 

The problem is important. It is current. 
It demands attention. It can be solved. Now 
is the time to do it. 
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Pupils’ Work Exhibit 


At the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convention in Atlantic City on 
November 12-15, inclusive, there was an 
exhibit of the work of the pupils enrolled in 
commercial departments throughout the 
state. The exhibit was conducted in the 
Municipal Auditorium. There were 142 
pieces of work displayed covering various 
commercial subjects. 


The judges were Louis Rice, formerly 
state director of commercial education and 
at present with the Packard School of New 
York City, and Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of 
the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


The following are the schools from which 
pupils were given superior awards: 


First-Year Bookkeeping 

Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City 

Princeton High School, Princeton 

Emerson High School, Union City 

Central High School, Newark 
Second- Year Bookkeeping 

Atlantic City High School, Atlantie City 

Morristown High School, Morristown 

Union Hill High School, Union City 

Haddonfield Memorial High School, Haddonfield 
Accounting 

Hamilton High School, Hamilton Township, 

Trenton 

First-Year Typewriting 

Emerson High School, Union City 

Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden 
First-Year Stenography 

Franklin High School, Franklin 

Emerson High School, Union City 

Haddonfield Memorial High School, Haddonfield 
Commercial Law 

Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City 

Morristown High School, Morristown 
Elementary Junior Business Training 


Maywood Junior High School, Maywood 
Emerson High School, Union City 
Hillside High School, Hillside 


Salesmanship 

Eastside High School, Paterson 

Hillside High School, Hillside 
Business English 

Emerson High School, Union City 

Hillside High School, Hillside 
Advanced Stenography 

Emerson High School, Union City 

Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden 
Economics 

Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden 
Economic Geography 


Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City 
Central High School, Newark 
Haddonfield Memorial High School, Haddonfield 
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Advertising 
Eastside High School, Paterson 


Secretarial Practice 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City 
Hillside High School, Hillside 
Second-Year Typewriting 
Atlantic City High School, Atlantic City 
Emerson High School, Union City 
Hillside High School, Hillside 
Haddonfield Memorial High School, Haddonfield 
Miscellaneous 


Emerson High School, Union City 


National Vocational Ability Tests 


Plans for the permanent administration of 
the National Vocational Ability Tests, 
under the joint auspices of the National 
Office Management Association and the 
National Council of Business Education, 
have progressed far enough so that dates for 
1938 can be announced. 

Some schools object to the middle of June, 
or even the first week in June, because some 
of their best students have gone to work by 
that time. Other schools prefer not to have 
the tests come too early because that tends 
to shorten the training period. 

It seems best to offer these tests on May 
24, 25, and 26, and to make them available 
as widely as possible to those whose applica- 
tions are in the hands of the Joint Com- 
mittee on or before April 1. 

Over 2,000 students and office workers 
have taken these tests during their experi- 
mental stage. Practically all who have had 
any contacts with this testing program are 
enthusiastic about it. Everything possible 
will be done to launch the permanent testing 
program in a manner which will insure its 
ultimate success. It should be remembered 
that this is a nonprofit enterprise which, 
from this point on, is wholly dependent on 
the support which it receives from business 
educators who desire a suitable yardstick for 
measuring the results of their teaching, and 
who are eager to provide their graduates 
with a permanent passport to a position in 
the form of a certificate issued by the spon- 
soring agencies. 

Any teachers desiring to make these tests 
available to their 1938 graduates should 
select at once those students who are most 
likely to be eligible. The joint Committee 
has prepared a leaflet which explains just 
what steps should be taken to obtain these 
tests for use in May. Address inquiries to 
Harold E. Cowan, Secretary of the Joint 
Committee, Senior High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts. 
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Southern Business Education Association 


At the meeting of the Southern Business 
Education Association in New Orleans, the 
following new officers were elected: 


President: Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama 

First vice president: Miss Ray Abrams, J. A. Maybin 
School for Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Second vice president: Thomas W. Noel, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Secretary: Clyde W. Humphrey, The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Treasurer: L. C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High School 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Editor of the magazine: A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


PUBLIC SCHOOL DIVISION 
Chairman: Howard Bogner, J. A. Maybin School for 
Graduates, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Vice chairman: Mrs. Adele Lowrance, Lee Edwards 
High School, Asheville, North Carolina 
Secretary: Marie Parks, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DIVISION 

Chairman: Hollis Preston Guy, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Vice chairman: Elise Davis, State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi 

Secretary: Anne Hammond, Western Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina 


PRIVATE SCHOOL DIVISION 


Chairman: R. W. Massey, West Tennessee Business 
College, Jackson, Tennessee 

Vice Chairman: F. C. Browning, Massey Business 
College, Jacksonville, Florida 


Secretary: Mary A. Butler, Bristol Commercial Col- 
lege, Bristol, Tennessee 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Term Expiring November 30, 1938 


Chairman: Mrs. Gerturde G. DeArmond, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Secretary: Clyde W. Humphrey, The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; Miss Ray 
Abrams, J. A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; J. Dewberry Copeland, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida; J. H. 
Dodd, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Charles C. Fichtner, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas; L. C. Harwell, 
Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, Florida; 
A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; A. B. Liles, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; Thomas W. Noel, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; 
Willard J. Wheeler, Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Term Expiring November 30, 1939 
C. C. Dawson, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky; 
Marguerite Goen, State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi; B. Frank Kyker, The 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; H. M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Term Expiring November 30, 1940 
Winfred R. Harris, Salem College, Salem, West Vir- 
ginia; Benjamin R. Haynes, The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; F. DeVere 
Smith, Limestone College, Gaffney, South Caro- 
lina; Robert J. Young, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth, Virginia 





New Officers of the Southern Business Education Association 
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To help you teach 
- SALESMANSHIP 


1. Study guides 







2. Projects 


3. Examination 











Fundamentals of Selling 


Third Edition * By R. G. Walters 


The new FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING by Walters is 
organized for effective teaching. The discussions in the 
textbook are clear, interesting, and accurate. They are 
illustrated carefully with pictures and diagrams. With 
each chapter there are questions, problems, and projects. 


To make the work more realistic, you may obtain an op- 
tional workbook. The workbook provides an objective 
study guide for each chapter with stationery for completing 
the projects in the textbook. For certain chapters, addi- 
tional supplementary projects are provided. A final ob- 
jective examination is included in the workbook. 


The teachers’ manual gives you teaching suggestions and 
solutions to help you in teaching an effective course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Conventions and Conferences— Spring, 1938 








Name 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 


Business Education Roundup 


California Business Educational Association 


California Business Educators’ Association 


Ce 


California State Conference on Business Education 


Central Commercial Teachers Association 


Commercial Education Association of New York and Vicinity 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Association 


Detroit Commercial Teachers Club 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Federated Business Teachers’ Associations of California 


Florida Education Association 


Georgia Business Education Association 


Georgia Education Association 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New Jersey 


_Illinois Commercial Education Association 


Illinois State Teachers Association— 


ee 


Illinois Vocational Association 


Indiana Commercial Teachers Conference 


Inland Empire Education Association 


Kentucky Business Educators’ Association 


Kentucky Education Association......................... 
Kentucky-Southern Ohio Commercial Teachers Association. . 
Los Angeles Commercial Teachers Association 


Michigan Business Schools Association.................... 


Michigan Commercial Education Association............... 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. ..................0ccceees 
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Birmingham............. 
Urbana, Illinois......... 


Muncie, Indiana........ 


Sioux City, Iowa........ 


New York City......... 


East St. Louis........... 
oo” ee 


Inquire L. A. Orr, Grant 
Com. H.S., Ingleside, III. 


Spokane, Washington... . 
Louisville............... 
Louisville............... 


Ann: AsDOF..........c00 





March 24-26 
April 21-28 
February 11-12 
April 16 
May 19-20 
April 9 

May 5-7 
April 30 
April 9 
March 5 
May 138 
April 18-16 
April 16 
March 24-26 
April 14-16 
April 14-16 
February 19 
March 5 
May 7 

April 15-16 
March 25 
March 4-5 
March 24-25 
March $1-April 1 
April 8 

April 2 


April 14-16 
February 11-12 
April 6-8 
March 26 

April 18-16 
March 19 

May 28 

April 30 

April 8-9 

April 29-30 
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Name Place Date of Meeting 

Mississippi Education Association......................-. eo ey ee oe April 18-15 
Mississippi Vocational Commercial Teachers Association....| Jackson................ April 18-15 
National Association of Commercial Teacher Training In- 

ne cake wud bodsbhs Pin dbdddsésvdbhesnen cde Atlantic City, N. J.......| February 26 
National Catholic Educational Association................. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ..| April 20-22 
National Education Association......................00+: New York City......... June 26-30 

American Association of School Administrators......... Atlantic City, N. J.......| February 26-March 3 
The National Vocational Guidance Association............. Atlantic City, N. J.......| February 23-26 
Nevada Commercial Teachers’ Association................. Pe F350 STAGES May 16 
New England Business College Association................ Wilmington, Vermont... .| June 3-4 
New Jersey State Teachers Association.................... New Brunswick......... May 6-7 
New York Junior High School Conference........... New York City......... March 11-12 
North Carolina Education Association.................... MENG sn be aocdeasnnaee March 17-19 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association.................... IDS Sdacesineeae April 2 
Oklahoma Education Association......................... Oklahoma City..........| February 10-12 
Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association............. Yakima, Washington....| June 10-11 
Pennsylvania State Education Association— 

TE did wn-adnb Saleen busin ehikebennienun dink East Stroudsburg........ May 6-7 

Mi ivdnshethdnnthdacinrabiknanmnatieeans Philadelphia............ March 30-April 2 
Progressive Education Association......................4. New York City......... February 23-26 
South Carolina Teachers Association.....................- | arr. March 20-22 
Southern School Administrators’ Conference............... EE June 9-11 
Southwestern Social Science Association..................- Oklahoma City, Okla.....| April 15-16 
Tennessee Education Association...................+2000- Nashville............... April 14-15 
Texas State Teachers Association— 

RE a OE Ce rere ee eee San Antonio............ February 4-5 

hich diclak ley haa weeseiacal waka peal Se ee February 11-12 

saat Sh hina hh ak elas oie yiiaaee ES otct salen The aa March 11-12 

See sterrseeee Se tie cl le, opal PE aS ae ee March 4-5 
The Tri-State Commercial Education Association........... Pittsburgh, Penna........ April 8-9 


University of Chicago Conference on Business Education. .. . 


University of Denver Business Education Conference 


Vermont State Teachers Association...................... 
Westchester County (New York) Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Western New York Commercial Teachers Association 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association.................... 
Wisconsin Teachers Association— 
Northeastern 
Southern 


| 


Ce 


ee 


Manitowoc............. 


a ae 
oe as oc emeien 








June 30-July 1 
June 22-23 
March 19 


April 30 

April 30 

April 29-80 
April 8 
February 11-12 
May 6-7 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Economics 
by J. H. Dodd, author 
aeenaiees Sopnacies 


USE OF NOTEBOOK IN ECONOMICS. If the 
student is to get the most value from his 
study of economics, it is imperative that he 
make associations with daily events. Some 
teachers have tried to gain this end by hav- 
ing students keep a notebook in which are 
placed clippings from newspapers. The 
items may be discussed once a week or when- 
ever a particular subject is considered in 
class. Cartoons, news items, magazine 
articles, and editorials may be included in 
the collection. 

Writers on secondary education advise 
that the more apt high school students be 
encouraged to do research work. It is felt 
that less drill work and more stimulating 
methods should be used with such students. 
If preferable, each student may keep a note- 
book in which material on many subjects is 
assembled. Another method is for each stu- 
dent to select an individual topic. The topic 
is to be developed as the student sees fit. 
The notebook will thus take the place of a 
term paper, with illustrations and source 
material included. For instance, suppose the 
student selected the topic: Business Losses 
and Gains. A news item in the New York 
Times (Sunday, July 25, 1937) stated that 
business failures in 1937 continued to drop. 
An advertisement in a business weekly stated 
that in 1929, a year of great prosperity, 
losses were suffered by four out of every ten 
active corporations that filed income tax 
returns. These facts would serve to motivate 
the study of corporations. Reports of the 
earnings of various corporations are given 
almost daily on the financial pages of the 
larger newspapers. As a rule, these reports 
also give the earnings and the net profits for 
the preceding year. A collection of such 
reports affords a basis for various con- 
siderations. For example, considering the 
amount of the investment, are average 
profits large or small? What are the effects 
of various taxes on corporations, such as a 
tax on undistributed surplus? How do the 
results of such a tax affect the various eco- 
nomic classes? 

If students deal with problems such as 
this, and are taught to look for the many 
ramifications of every economic fact, the 
newspapers and the magazines gain in sig- 
nificance as educative forces. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, authors 
eereers of Advertising 


THE FUTURE OF ADVERTISING. The late 
Edward A. Filene, an outstanding merchant, 
while addressing the Boston Advertising 
Club, stated, “If I had a son about to choose 
a career today, I would be strongly tempted 
to urge him to go into advertising. I say this 
because I have been studying inevitable 
business developments and their bearing 
upon the great social and political questions 
of the day. These studies have forced me to 
conclude that advertising is about to enter 
a new and a greater phase.” 

Mr. Filene then went on to predict the 
future developments of the necessarily new 
technique in advertising. He pointed to the 
change from the agrarian age of scarcity to 
the age of enormous production. He asserted 
that advertising must expand to include the 
present diversified social readjustments. 

Continuing, Mr. Filene said, “Advertising 
generally must realize that anything which 
destroys the buying power of the masses 
must result in depriving the masses of the 
ability to provide the market which the 
present and the coming mass production 
must have if we are to have prosperous and 
profitable work for all.” 

Advertising has now the greatest oppor- 
tunity to become the most efficacious and 
honorable of professions. Advertising may 
contribute most potently to averting de- 
pressions, revolutions, or even war. These 
were the thoughts expressed by Mr. Filene. 

It is conceded that advertising is the voice 
of business, but its functions must be en- 
larged to mitigate or to avert nation-wide or 
even world-wide dangers which already exist 
in the adjustment of the new times. 

In this process of expansion, present-day 
and future students of advertising will un- 
doubtedly participate. Social intelligence 
disseminated through the medium of ad- 
vertising is a first requisite of social security. 
A knowledge of advertising, particularly its 
effect on society, is a basic social knowledge. 
As civilization advances, nations are be- 
coming more and more interdependent. 
Advertising will increasingly help to clear 
up perplexing economic problems and assist 
in the development of international under- 
standing. 

Advertisershave recently given more atten- 
tion to the so-called “consumer viewpoint.” 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Business English 
by J. Walter Ross, author 


— English 

TEACHING THE USE OF ADJECTIVES. As we 
proceed to teach, to test, and to reteach the 
adjective, let us keep i in mind that while the 
analytical approach—pointing out adjectives 
and telling what nouns they modify—is the 
most direct, the emphasis should be shifted 
to use and reason why exercises as soon as we 
are sure the students readily recognize ad- 
jectives. If we are to hold the students’ 
interest, we must make them see that they 
are not merely cramming facts for test, 
grade, and course passing purposes, but that 
they are also learning facts that will always 
be useful. 

Here is an effective way to present the 
fact that knowing many adjectives and 
knowing how to use them makes, in no small 
degree, the difference between the good 
writer and the poor one: 

1. Place before the class a copy of a maga- 
zine advertisement or a paragraph from a 
story, as originally written, and a copy of 
the same material with all descriptive ad- 
jectives omitted. Help the students to 
realize by comparing the copies that largely 
through the use of well-chosen adjectives the 
able writer transfers his thoughts accurately 
and brings his pictures vividly to the minds 
of his readers. 

2. Place before the class copy with de- 
scriptive adjectives omitted. Let the class 
improve the copy by inserting suitable ad- 
jectives; then read the original complete 
copy to them for checking and comparison. 
This exercise should bring forth consider- 
able discussion, and it should demonstrate 
the value of a dictionary and a book on 
synonyms. 

I like to say to a class that an adjective 
“definitizes” the meaning of a noun, apolo- 
gizing, of course, for the coined word. 

The more strongly we emphasize now that 
an adjective must NOT be used to modify 
a verb, the easier it will be to teach the 
“adjective and adverb” when we reach the 
unit on adverbs. This special emphasis on 
the limitation of the use of parts of speech 
should be continued throughout the course. 
In this connection, recommend repeatedly 
the use of the dictionary in case of doubt. 

Before taking up the third unit, the study 
of the verb, pause for two or three days and 
give a series of review tests. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 


20th apes Bookkeeping 
ee 


UNIT IDEA AND PRACTICE SETS. A unit of 
learning has been defined as “a complete and 
coherent learning experience having a purpose 
which is meaningful to the student, accepted 
as his own, and which is closely related to a 
life situation.” 


Bookkeeping practice sets have always ap- 
pealed strongly to most students of book- 
keeping. A good practice set is a complete 
and a coherent learning experience. Each 
practice set represents individual ownership 
and individual construction. Most students 
develop a feeling of personal pride in the suc- 
cessful completion of the practice set. A good 
practice set with business papers reproduces 
business life situations and brings the at- 
mosphere of real business to the student’s 
desk. According to the standards of pro- 
gressive education, the practice set in book- 
keeping is destined to become a pattern of 
procedure in many other subjects, academic 
and commercial. 


The present conception of the learning unit 
is, according to one noted writer, a direct 
outgrowth of the project plan of teaching. 
“The project,” he writes, “was an innova- 
tion two decades ago and was definitely an 
attempt to furnish the unity and the reality 
so lacking in classroom exercises up to that 
time.” Another writer adds: ““The unit idea, 
in various forms, has been in the vanguard of 
method in teaching for the past generation.” 


It is interesting to note that although the 
project idea in academic education is cred- 
ited to John Dewey as a 1910 development, 
publishers of bookkeeping materials, with 
the assistance of alert bookkeeping teachers, 
had developed practice sets many decades 
before this recent movement of this cen- 
tury. 

In the opinion of many, the most widely 
accepted application of the unit idea to the 
secondary school is the system of instruction 
developed by Morrison. Morrison’s con- 
tribution is his mode of arranging content 
into meaningful wholes and his procedure for 
making the content function in the life of the 
student. 


A good practice set applies the Morrison 
principles of unit organization and the mas- 
tery formula. 
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Standard Tests Number. 
August, 1987. A bulletin of information of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. A $2-page 
printed booklet prepared by the Bureau of Educational 


Volume 17, No. 8, 


Measurements. It contains a list of available tests 
sponsored by the Bureau of Educational Measurements. 
For information, write Dr. H. E. Schrammel, Director, 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 


The Education Digest. A 64-page printed maga- 
zine, of the pocket size, similar to other digests that have 
become quite prominent in recent years. This maga- 
zine follows the usual technique of digesting articles 
that have appeared in other publications. It will no 
doubt prove helpful to busy teachers who find it im- 
possible to read many magazines. Price 25 cents a 
copy. Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Utilizing Community Resources for Voca- 
tional Guidance and Training. By M. P. Moe 
and L. O. Brockmann. A 56-page printed booklet which 
is original and unique. It discusses the need for a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance and training, describes the 
program that is recommended, and shows how to help 
the student obtain real experience in vocational guid- 
ance. It includes a course in business and industrial 
relations. A state program of guidance is suggested. 
Single copies 50 cents. Orders should be addressed to 
the authors, Box 217, Helena, Montana. 


Organization for Commercial Education in 
the Public Senior High Schools of Michigan— 
Monograph No. 39. A 64-page printed booklet con- 
taining a portion of a thesis written by Professor 
Eugene D. Pennell of Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. It is a complete survey of 
Michigan and includes conclusions and recommenda- 
tions based upon the study. The five sections cover 
the following topics: “Description of Schools,” “Ad- 
mission and Promotion,” “Organization of Instruc- 
tion,” “Program of Studies,” “Articulation,” “Guid- 
ance,” “Supervision,” “Housing and Equipment.” 
Single copies will be sent free to interested teachers or 
administrators. South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Journalism Accounting. By E. F. Burmahin. 
A @4-page Dittoed bulletin giving suggestions for the 
keeping of records for weekly school newspapers. It 
includes instructions, a list of accounts, examples of 
records, samples of forms, financial reports, analysis 
charts, and other valuable information. Interested 
teachers may obtain copies for $1.00 from E. F. Bur- 
mahln, Director of Business Education, E. C. Glass 
Senior High School, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Stories of American Industry. A 100-page 
printed book issued by the United States Department 
of Commerce. It contains a series of Saturday afternoon 
radio talks on twenty-three major industries. This book 
will be very practical for supplementary readings in 
such courses as economic geography, economics, general 
business, and advanced business training. Price 10 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, | Washington, D. C. 


What About Jobs? A 272-page printed book de- 
voted to the following topics: ““Today’s Job Situation,” 
“Preparing For the Job,” “Getting the Job,” “Success 
on the Job,” “Personality in Business,” ‘Pointed 
Answers.” The book is very thorough in teaching the 
prospective employee to analyze his qualifications, to 
prepare for the job, and to apply for the job. A definite 
program is suggested for being successful on the job. 
Price $1.25 bound in paper; $2.00 bound in cloth. 
Educational Research Association, 2214 East Colorado 
Boulevard, Pasadena, California. 


Life Adjustment Series—‘‘Selecting an Oc- 
cupation,’’ ‘‘Getting a Job.’’ Two books of a 
series of five published under the general title of “Life 
Adjustment Series.” Written by C. A. Prosser, William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and R. H. Palmer, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Montana. With each book of the series, 
there is a practice book for the student. A teachers’ 
manual is available in the outfit for the teacher. The 
price of “Selecting an Occupation” is 40 cents a copy. 
The price of “Getting a Job” is 25 cents a copy. Dis- 
counts are allowed on quantity purchases. The teach- 
ers’ manual is 50 cents. McKnight and McKnight, 
109 West Market Street, Bloomington, Illinois. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 





1. Mastery of principles. s ’ 
sal “Curry and Rice’s 
2. Application of princi- 


2, General busine tin- BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


ing. 
4. Tie-up ... with other Abstract arithmetic is converted into specific ap- 
commercial courses. plications. These practical applications are based 


on actual procedure and problems taken from 
modern business. From this type of subject matter 
the student gets a general business training. 


There is a close tie-up with such other subjects as 
bookkeeping, law, business organization, office 
practice, and salesmanship. Your course in busi- 
ness arithmetic will therefore carry its share of 
the complete load in business training. 


You will especially like such interesting chapters 
as ‘School Savings Banks,’’ ‘‘Problems of a Mer- 
chant,”’ ‘Problems of a Manufacturer,’’ and ‘‘Prob- 
lems of a Farmer.”’ 


Available for a long or a short course, with a 
manual and a key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Undoubtedly 


Two small girls were having a tremendous argument. 

“My daddy’s a mounted policeman,” said Betty. 
“‘He rides a horse all day.” 

“That’s no better than being an ordinary policeman 
like my daddy,” said Peggy proudly. 

“Oh, but it is!” said the first child. 


“If there’s any 
trouble, he can get away quicker.” 


Maybe So! Maybe So! 


Asked to paraphrase the sentence, ““The headmaster 
was highly incensed,”’ an English scholar wrote, “The 
head of the school was heavily perfumed.” 


Flustered 


A young man was doing his own shopping. He said 
to the pretty girl behind the draper’s counter: “I want a 
pillowcase, please.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. “What size?” 

The young man looked awkward. 

“Why—er—I’m not sure,” he said, “but I take a 6% 
hat!” 

ee ee 


Making Sure 


Man in Barber Chair, twice nicked by razor: 


“Give 
me a glass of water, quick.” 


Barber: “‘Whassa matter; hair in your mouth?” 
Excited Customer: ‘‘No, I want to see if my neck 
leaks!” 


Serious Offense 


“‘He was kicked out of school for cheating!” 
“How come?” 
“He was caught counting his ribs in a physiology 
exam.” 
eee 


Dumb 


Harold Adams says that his secretary gets anxious 
about the time every afternoon around 4:45, and that 
she’s a good worker but a little clockeyed. She writes 
that she hears from her friends how greyhound racing 
is quite popular in the South, but she can’t quite under- 
stand how they get so many of those big busses on one 
track. i Akin 


Confusing 


“I turned the way I signaled,” said the lady, in- 
dignantly, after the crash. 
“T know it,” retorted the man. 


me. 
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“That’s what fooled 








Midnight Oil 


Elsie: ‘‘What’s the matter in here?” 
Reggie: “Grandpa’s showing Dad how to do my 
homework.” 
eee 
First Man 


Whatever trouble Adam had, 
No man in days of yore 

Could say, when Adam cracked a joke, 
*T’ve heard that one before.” 


Perfect Alibi 


Judge: “You admit you drove over this man with a 
loaded truck?” 

Driver: “‘Yes, your honor.” 

Judge: “And what have you to say in your defense?” 

Driver: “I didn’t know it was loaded.” 


. = 
Weakling 


School Superintendent: “Mrs. Jones, we punished 
your son because he was wilful and unruly in the class- 
room.” 

Mrs. Jones: “‘I won’t have it. 
and not used to harsh means. 
him except in self-defense.” 


He is a delicate child 
At home we never hit 


eee 
Combination 
“Yassah,” said the little darkey, “I’s named fo’ mah 
parents. Pa’s name was Ferdinand and Mammy’s 


name was Liza.” 
“What’s your name, then?” 
“Ferdiliza.” 
ee e 
Detour 


Comrade Harry Moses writes us about a boy who 
could not pronounce the letter “r” correctly. His 
teacher, trying to improve the lad’s speech, asked him 
to repeat: 

“Robert gave Richard a rap in the ribs for roasting 
the rabbit so rare.” 

After a moment’s thought, the boy said: “Bobby 
gave Dick a poke in the side for not cooking the bunny 
enough.” a a 


Rushing Business 


A retailer, on receiving the first delivery of a large 
order, was annoyed to find the goods not up to sample. 
“Cancel my order immediately,” he wired to the 
manufacturers. 

They replied: “Regret can not cancel immediately. 
You must take your turn.” 
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When dust storms sweep..- 





When dust storms sweep across vast areas, tear 
out crops by the roots, deposit rich soil on your 
doorstep hundreds of miles away, geography has 
a new meaning and it is time to use— 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Second Edition e By Staples and York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is more than a study of the countries of 
the world and the sections of the United States. It deals with three 
important considerations: 
I. Man and His Environment 
II. Products of Commerce and Industry 
III. Regions of Commerce 


The authors present a dramatic study of man’s battle with nature. 
They give reasons for the existence of different types of industry in 
particular locations. They show the reasons for changes and shifts 


& in industry and agriculture. The student gets a new viewpoint of 

resources and wealth. He begins to see that the welfare of the 

in, + farmer, the businessman, and every other citizen is tied up together. 

ad In ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY good sound reasoning grows out of a 
t to study of facts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business. Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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WANTED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


An experienced woman teacher, a graduate of Ohio State 
University and a holder of a Pennsylvania permanent college 
teaching certificate, wishes a position in Pennsylvania. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand, typing, and filing. Address, No. 126. 





Man, with many years’ experience in teaching and in 
business, desires a position teaching commercial work. Junior 
college preferred. Address, No. 127. 





Cc. P. A. candidate, 36, who will complete certification 
requirements in May, desires to make a change from present 
position. Is now employed as instructor in accounting and 
business administration subjects in a small Eastern college. 
Correspondence regarded as confidential. Address, No. 128. 





Young man, 24, a graduate ‘of Temple University and 
certified to teach all commercial subjects, including retail 
selling, desires a teaching position. Has had intensive and 
varied business experience. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 129. 





Young man desires position in business school. Can teach 
20th Century Bookkeeping, cost accounting, business arith- 
metic, business law, and penmanship. Any location; moderate 
salary. Address, No. 130. 





Woman with A. B. degree and twelve years’ varied expe- 
tience as teacher in high schools, junior college, and com- 
mercial schools, desires position as teacher. Address, No. 131. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Salesman for small, high-grade business college 
established ten years ago. Opportunity to share in business. 
Address, No. 132. 





WANTED: A treasurer for a junior and commercial college 
now being formed by a group of leading educators in a territory 
where such an institution has unlimited possibilities. Must 
be executive type and middle aged. Must have pleasing 
personality, good appearance, a degree, and experience in 
teaching all phases of accounting and allied subjects. Will be 
expected to do some teaching and to serve as assistant to the 
president. Person will be expected to invest at least $1,000 in 
the preferred stock of the college. Send detailed information 
and recent photograph. Address, No. 133. 





WANTED: Teacher-solicitor to do field work five months 
and to teach commercial subjects seven months. Must have 
Bachelor degree, a pleasing personality, and a successful 
record at both teaching and selling. Car necessary. Permanent 

ition beginning now or later. Give age, education, and 
‘ull experience. Send photo and state starting salary expected. 
Address, Woodbury College, 1027 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 





WANTED: A man or woman instructor with thorough 
knowledge of bookkeeping and the capacity to teach legal 
correspondence, dictation, business arithmetic, and secretarial 
training in a Southeastern business college. Prefer a person 
under 35 years and with teaching experience. Address, No. 134. 





WANTED: Man for field work who is also qualified to 
teach in commercial department during the busy part of the 
year. School is located in the Central states. State age, train- 
ing, experience, and salary expected. Apply in own hand- 
writing. Address, No. 144. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Excellently equipped three-teacher commer- 
cial school in continuous operation since 1890. Graduate and 
student placement record above that of other schools. Nearest 
competition 120 miles. Known and referred to as an ethical 
educational institution by 90 per cent of high school super- 
intendents in trade territory. Reagonable down payment; 
balance over 5-year period. Address, No. 139. 





FOR SALE: Half interest in a partnership business college 
established in 1930. Enrollment over 125 yearly, and can be 
increased. Employs three teachers and a manager. School 
located in a city of 30,000, with a om area of 300,000, 
covering 35 miles. City rated as one of the four best industrial 
cities in United States. For sale by April, 1938, for the small 
amount of $6,000 cash, or $7,500 Pan wa in two years, half 
cash. Details and endorsements furnished on request. Ad- 
dress, No. 140. 





FOR SALE: Branch business college established eight 
years ago in Pennsylvania. Present enrollment over 100 
students. Unusual opportunity for experienced teacher- 
executive. Small investment necessary. Address, No. 141. 





FOR SALE: Business school within easy commuting dis- 
tance of New York City. Established 25 years ago. Has 
excellent reputation and space available to enlarge. No debts; 
easy terms. School being sold because of ill health of owner. 
Address, No. 142. 





FOR SALE: A going business school with great possibili- 
ties in a community of 50,000. No other competition. Forty- 
two students registered since September 7. Rent, $30. Now 
under lease; ninety days’ notice required for possession. 
Owner has accepted appointment in Washington. Sacrifice all 
(except typewriters) for $600 cash. Address, No. 143. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Woman with capital wishes to buy a good, 
small school. Will consider partnership or purchasing part 
interest. Has had nine years’ experience, and holds a Master’s 
degree. Best of references. Give detaile in first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 135. 





WANTED: First-class Mimeograph machine with auto- 
matic feed. Either hand or electric operated. Electric pre- 
ferred. Send full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 136. 





Two experienced school men with capital want to buy a 
school. Give full details in first letter. All correspondence 
will be treated as strictly confidential. Address, No. 137. 





WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE: A good, two-, or three- 
teacher business school. Would consider aye into partner- 
ship with a reliable schoo] owner. In case lease, would 
want option to buy within twelve months. Can make sub- 
stantial down payment and give security for balance. Best of 
references as to character and financial responsibility. Wish 
1 — only from established, bona fide institutions. Address, 

o. 138. 





WANTED TO BUY: A good two-teacher school that places 
emphasis on secretarial training. Prefer West Coast or North- 
east location, but will consider other locations. Give full 
details in first letter. References exchanged. Address, No. 
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Teacher-Training Institutions 


The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions will hold its 
annual meeting in the Claridge Hotel, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, on Saturday, 
February 26. All universities and teachers 
colleges with commercial teacher-training 
departments should send representatives. 

The annual meeting is held each year as 
an “allied organization” of the American 
Association of School Administrators (for- 
merly N. E. A. Department of Superin- 
tendence) so that individuals who come from 
a long distance may have the benefit of the 
other programs in Atlantic City before and 
after this one-day meeting of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions. Some of these “other meetings” 
are: American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, February 25-26; American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Association, Feb- 
ruary 23-26; National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association, February 26-27; 
American Educational Research Association, 
February 26—March 2; National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, February 28- 
March 2; and the week of top-flight meetings 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, February 27—March 4. 


The one-day session of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions on Saturday, February 26, will be 
devoted to commercial teacher-training cur- 
ricula as follows: 

1. Selection of students for commercial teacher- 

training 

2. Needed changes in the curriculum for under- 

graduate training 

8. Needed changes in the curriculum for graduate 

study 

4. Placement 

5. Follow-up of graduates 

There will be a luncheon meeting at the 
Claridge Hotel at 12:15 p. m. One of the 
authors of the new Yearbook, “The Chang- 
ing Curriculum,” will be the luncheon 
speaker. 

Officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin; vice president, 
Gertrude Beers, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; secretary, Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; treasurer, Frances B. 
Bowers, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Write to the secretary, Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, for detailed information con- 
cerning institutional membership. 
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Caleulator 
Courses 


KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


CRANK-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


Both books are essentially self-teach- 
ing. Each is a combined workbook 
and textbook. 


THE KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE contains 54 assignments 
and 6 achievement tests. 


The CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE consists of 25 regular as- 
signments and 5 achievement tests. 
The touch system of operation is 
stressed from the very beginning. 


Teachers’ manuals are available. 
Write for more information if such 
courses are offered or planned in 
your school. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


San Francisco 
New York Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Relation of Business Education 
(Continued from page 247) 


lems, and developments. The future success- 
ful business education teacher, like the future 
science or social studies teacher, will be one 
who will keep himself well informed in what 
is going on in those aspects of the world for 
which his subjects are intended especially to 
prepare young people. 

One other trend deserves special mention; 
namely, the increasing replacement of daily 
assignments, of “large-unit” assignments— 
projects, contracts, or other large units. 


TEACHER TRAINING. It is not difficult to 
see that modern educational philosophy in 
curriculum and methods, as it affects busi- 
ness education, has important implications 
for teacher education and for self improve- 
ment in service. In other fields, certain 
trends are already well under way which 
will also affect the teaching of business edu- 
cation. Notable among these trends is the 
increased demand for teachers well prepared 
in all aspects of their subjects, and in broader 
fields. For instance, science teachers must 
be prepared to be teachers of physics, teach- 
ers of biology, and teachers of all other 
sciences; teachers of social studies must be 
prepared to be teachers of economics, teach- 
ers of American history, and teachers of 
other social studies. Business education 
teachers will tend to be prepared or to edu- 
cate themselves in broader fields, including 
economic geography and business adminis- 
tration. 


There is also an increasing demand that 
all teachers be assured of a reasonable mini- 
mum of general, broad, cultural training of a 
modern type. It is being insisted that teach- 
ers of all subjects be familiar with a number 
of fields of human thought and activities 
outside their own fields. In other words, 
business teachers should be persons of fairly 
broad culture as opposed to individuals of 
narrow background and interests. Already 
teacher-training curricula are being revised 
towards that end. ‘Teachers in service 
should find time to study the world in which 
they live, its problem, its current accretions 
of knowledge, and its scientific and aesthetic 
aspects. The business education teacher of 
the future is going to be more, rather than 
less, like the teacher of the more general 
subjects, and both of these teachers are 
going to be more like cultured educators 
and less like classroom practitioners or re- 
tailers of a narrow field of school subject 
facts. 
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Kyker Gets Federal Appointment 


Official announcement 
has just been made that 
Professor B. Frank 
Kyker of The Woman’s 
College of The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed 
research specialist in 
commercial education in 
the Office of Education, 
United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
Mr. Kyker’s appoint- 
ment was effective Feb- 
ruary 1. ; 

Mr. Kyker has had a 
great deal of experience and a wide range of 
training. He obtained his B. A. degree from 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, and his 
B. S. degree from the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee. He later com- 
pleted graduate training in George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, and the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Mr. 
Kyker has taught and supervised in grammar 
schools, high schools, and colleges and has 
been visiting instructor in summer courses 
in some of the leading universities. He has 
always been interested in research and has 
contributed to several studies in that field. 

Many of Mr. Kyker’s professional con- 
tributions have appeared in THe BaLaNncE 
SHEET and in other publications in the field 
of business. 

For many years, Mr. Kyker has been 
active in professional work. He has served 
for two terms as president of the Southern 
Business Education Association, and has 
served as an officer and a director of many 
other professional groups. A complete state- 
ment of Mr. Kyker’s professional qualifica- 
tions would require a lengthy report. 

* * e 


Shippensburg To Train Commercial Teachers 

The State Council of Education of Penn- 
sylvania has approved Shippensburg State 
Teachers College for the training of business 
teachers, effective at the beginning of the 
second semester of this school year. This 
institution is also authorized to train teach- 
ers in adult education. 

The business education curriculum in 
Shippensburg will be similar to those now 
offered at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. The new plan will 
enable a teacher to become qualified in adult 
education as well as in business education. 








B. Frank Kyker 
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Add POWER and ZEST 


in teaching 


English 








Errective Business 
CORRESPONDENCE 





You may obtain a long 
or a short volume with 


an optional workbook. 





AURNER 


AURNER'S 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


Through the use of EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE you 
can give your students the drive and the force of modern business. 
The vividness of the presentation adds power and purpose. The simple 
style, the fresh appeal, and the interesting explanations invite the 
student to read. They catch his eye and stimulate his interest. For 
instance, ‘The Picture in the Frame’’ introduces the student to the 
layout of the letter. ‘The Practical Power of Word Magic” deals with 
forceful grammatical expression. Numerous examples are taken from 
business. The student's interest is therefore kept alive by vivid expres- 


sions. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





EVERY PART : 


1. The individual 








2. The businessman 


3. Society in general 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION e- By Peters and Pomeroy 


In EVERY part the student is shown the significance of 
the subject matter from the points of view of the indi- 
vidual, the businessman, and society in general. The 
course therefore has triple value. 


The law cases and the problems are up-to-date. The 
authors include discussions of such modern new 
topics as labor relations, social security, and old-age 
pensions. COMMERCIAL LAW is accurately based 
upon the latest laws and court decisions. The simplicity 
of the presentation will please you. For instance, the 
authors discuss ‘‘Employer and Employee’ instead of 
such antiquated legal topics as ‘‘Master and Servant."’ 


You will agree that the new COMMERCIAL LAW sur- 
passes anything that you have ever seen in this field. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


sv SBetriahi $7 $s BUSINESS EDUCATION 





